
Largest Land Transport: Lockheed’s XR60 Constitution built for the Navy, was shown to the public for the 

first time last week at Burbank , Calif. Span of 189 ft. and length of 156 ft. make the Constitution the largest 
transport landplane ever built in this country. It accommodates 180 passengers in two decks. Power is supplied, 
by four Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major engines. (See story on page 7.) 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell Control systems have 
become established in the air. The needs of the Air Forces in wartime 
accelerated our research and development and advanced our Aeronautical 
program by many years, over the pace it might have taken in its normal 
growth . 

The business of Honeywell is automatic 
control. The air is but a new territory into which our efforts have 
expanded and in which our competence has been demonstrated. 

The Honeywell Electronic Autopilot and 
Electronic Turbo-Supercharger Control are standard with the A.A.F. 
where precision and reliability are demanded. These, together with the 
Honeywell Electronic Fuel Gages and Temperature and Pressurizing Control 
systems have also won acceptance in the transport field. Many more 
control systems are under development. 

Aviation tomorrow will be even more dependent 
upon automatic control. That is a science Honeywell has pioneered 
since 1885. We welcome the challenge that aviation's need presents to 
the Honeywell organization. We like our wings. They are a part of 
Honeywell and will be a continuing factor in its future. 
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INTERNATIONAL SHOW?— There's still a good 
chance that the National Aircraft Show, Nov. 15-24 
in Cleveland, will turn out to be an international 
event. After much deliberating, the U. S. industry has 
agreed to extend invitations to foreign countries. Next 
step is to get acceptances. For a while, show officials 
were not inclined to put in the U. S. show window 
exhibits from potential foreign competitors. 


GAO "ECONOMY" — Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren’s recent sour-grapes testimony before the Mead 
committee has recalled to Washington representatives 
of industry some of General Accounting Office's own 
foibles of the past. One, in particular, was GAO's dis- 
allowance of payment to a coal dealer in Kentucky 
for 100 tons of coal delivered to a post office. The 
dealer, needing cash, took the invoice to his bank and 
got a loan on the strength of it. GAO said the dealer 
had received his money, so forbade the Post Office pay- 
ment. It took seven years and a suit by the coal dealer 
to collect, but a judge finally over-ruled GAO, stating 
that GAO's philosophy was so novel it should be 
patented. 

MORE LEGION PRESSURE— The American Legion. 
3,270,000 members strong, probably will show in- 
creased interest in aviation during and after its con- 
vention in San Francisco next month. Some leading 
Legion officials say the organization will become a more 
potent force in both national and local aviation affairs. 
The Legion’s District of Columbia aeronautics com- 
mittee, headed by Joseph Davidson, already is confer- 
ring with national officers on proposed resolutions on 
aviation policy which will be presented to the national 
convention for action. Davidson served without re- 
muneration during the war on the NACA's Committee 
on Personnel, Building and Equipment. Roscoe Turner, 
NATA president, who flies the national legion com- 
mander over the country, continues his advisory ser- 


MORE CAA CHANGES— John H. Geisse, longtime 
champion of the private flyer in CAA, and most re- 
cently assistant to Administrator T. P. Wright for per- 
sonal flying development, is expected to submit his 
resignation today. He is considering a new national 
rent-a-plane service with substantial outside backing. 
Other changes in top CAA brackets are anticipated, 
but they will not be voluntary. High officials say they 
are well pleased so far with the manner in which A1 
Koch has attacked his problems as new Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Safety Regulation. Unpublicized was 


the recent shift of the aircraft recordation unit, which 
had bogged down in registration statistics, from di- 
rect control of F. M. Lanter to Charles F. Dycer. Com- 
plaints about the Air Carrier Division and the Medical 
Division continue to come in from the industry. The 
Medical Division also still refuses to have anything 
to do with Dean Brimhall, CAA's top research spe- 
cialist. However, close observers of CAA say Adminis- 
trator T. P. Wright is well on the way to straightening 
out the kinks. The next few weeks will be worth 
watching. 


ADVANCE OBSERVATION— Readers of this page 
read July 15 that WAA had sold Thunderbird Auxil- 
iary Field No. 1 at Glendale, Ariz., at a price of $407,- 
000 less 100 per cent discount to Lieut. Gen. Yount's 
American Institute for Foreign Trade. The newspapers 
discovered the story a few days ago. 


MISSILES ARE REGULATED— Just like tractors, 
automobiles, or toys, the shipping of guided missiles 
and their parts has become a standard procedure for 
traffic departments of the railroads. This comes to 
light with issuance by Aircraft Industries Association 
Traffic Service of a bulletin advising manufacturers 
how to make out bills of lading for shipment of parts 
for guided missiles. Twenty-eight terms are listed to 
guide shippers in making out papers for the guided 
missile parts. The latest problem to plague the carriers, 
both surface and air, is compilation of regulations and 
rates for transporting various products turned out at 
Oak Ridge. 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN?— Waterman and 
Matson officials, whose companies have edged into the 
airline business with nonscheduled operations, were 
delighted with Secretary Wallace's reprimand of CAB's 
policy on the commercial barnstormers. These Washing- 
ton steamship observers profess deep sympathy for 
the nonscheduled operators, and believe the numerous 
veteran airlines can be coaxed into one big happy 
fight to capture certificates from CAB, not only for 
the nonscheds but for steamships too. 


LANDIS AND FEEDERS— Feeder Airlines Associa 
tion officials were delighted with CAB Chairman Landis' 
remarks on future importance of a feeder airline net- 
work and the necessity for an "adequate” mail rate. 
Further surprising FAA staff, he attended a session 
of the recent FAA meeting in addition to the one to 
which he had been invited. 
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DOMESTIC 

Brig. Gen. Emmett (Rosy) O’Don- 
nell has been named director of AAF 
public relations succeeding Lieut. 
Gen. Harold L. George. 

CAB announced mail-tons flown 
by domestic airlines decreased 42 
percent for the five months ending 
May 31, 1946 and express ton-miles 
increased 11 percent over the cor- 
responding period in 1945. Passen- 
ger revenue miles increased 76 per- 

San Francisco Municipal airport 
reported a new traffic high during 
the first six months of 1946 with 
25.203 planes and 367,454 passengers 
handled. Passenger volume in- 
creased 96 percent over the same 
period last year. 

Republic Aviation Corp. has 
boosted its work day from eight to 
nine hours because of the volume of 
work on hand. 

TWA air freight revenues were 
up 25 percent in July for a total of 
$62,000. Revenue of more than 
$750,000 from air freight is esti- 
mated for the first six months of 
1946. 

Northwest Airlines will begin fly- 
ing the first leg of its Great Circle 
route to the Orient from Seattle to 
Anchorage Alaska on Sept. 1. 

Seven major airlines have agreed 
to use Willow Run airport for oper- 
ations into Detroit. They are United, 
Northwest. TWA, Pan American, 
Chicago & Southern, Eastern and 
PCA. 

First school for jet pilots has been 
established by the AAF at Williams 
Field. Chandler, Ariz. 

FINANCIAL 

Breeze Corporations Inc. declared 
a dividend of 40 cents a share on 
common stock payable Sept. 10 to 
stockholders of record August 30. 

FOREIGN 

RAF Gloster Meteor flew 626 mph 
at Tangemere in an unofficial trial 
preparatory to an official attempt 
to break the world speed record of 
606 mph. 

Squadron Leader Sir James Bird, 
the man responsible for production 
of the British racing seaplanes in 
Schnieder Trophy contests, died at 
his home in England from gunshot 
wounds. 

Royal Dutch East Indies Airways 
will begin Los Angeles-Batavia 
service Sept. 15 with a weekly 
round trip in a DC-4. 



► Quantity production will begin soon on North American's secret jet-propelled 
Navy fighter, the FJ. 

► Helicopters are now being produced by 13 companies. Bell expects to com- 
plete 500 civilian helicopters by the end of 1947 while United Helicopters, Inc., 
headed by Stanley Hiller, expects to be in commercial production on its two- 
passenger commuter helicopter by next summer. Demonstration flights for the 
model are scheduled for next month. 

► Bendix peacetime operations will require more than twice the manufacturing 
space used before the war. 

► AAF's record breaking B-29 "Dreamboat" is getting special treatment at the 
Boeing Seattle plant in preparation for a 10,000 mile transpolar flight from 
Honolulu to Cairo. Lightweight wing tanks, fast acting gear and helium in- 
flated tires are being installed for the flight. 

► Vickers has test flown a new cigar shaped jet fighter. 

► Republic Aviation has charted an uninterrupted hiring program for the next 
year despite the probable completion of C-54 conversions for American Airlines 
this fall. Seabee and Thunderjet schedules are gaining momentum and tooling 
is being installed for the Rainbow transport. 

► Fairchild sources indicate that the Navy will retain the Ranger engine plant at 
Farmingdale for research and guided missile work. 

► Douglas is building a supersonic test plane for the Navy similar to the AAF- 
ordered XS-3. Douglas craft will have diamond shaped airfoils. 

► Cargo version of the Boeing Stratocruiser will have the volume of two railroad 
boxcars and a 41,000 pound payload. Boeing claims a direct operational cost of 
3.9 cents per ton-mile. Cargo doors allow four trucks to load plane simultaneously 
through large rear clamshell doors and three smaller entries. 

► Glenn Martin is still interested in flying boat design. He has plans for a super 
flying boat driven by gas turbines with JATO assistance for short take-offs with 
heavy payloads and a cruising speed of 300 mph. Unable to interest the Navy 
in the project Martin is reported to be seeking an "angel" to help finance engi- 
neering and construction of prototype. 

► When completed for combat the B-36 will carry its own parasite fighter to be 
launched from the bomb bay. Built by McDonnell and powered by a Westing- 
house 24C jet engine, this tiny stub-winged fighter will have a speed of over 600 
mph and a phenomenal rate of climb. 

► Danish government is seeking American training planes and British fighters to 
re-establish its air force. 

► Mystery of many wartime aircraft crashes has been solved by the Canadian 
Bureau of Mines. Carbon monoxide was the cause. The Bureau found cases where 
pilot’s bloodstream contained carbon monoxide and medical diagnosis established 
that the pilot was dead before his plane crashed. Cracking of plane heaters at 
high temperatures allowed carbon monoxide to seep into sealed cabins, according 
to the Bureau's report. 

^ Fire power of the Chance Vought Corsair has been boosted by substitution of 
four 20mm cannon for the original six .50 cal. machine guns. 

► Fries Instruments Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. is working on a new re- 
cording device for installation in airline transport tails. The device will leave a 
permanent record of all pertinent flight data and will be protected to survive 
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Lockheed Unveils Constitution; 
Forerunner of Jet Transports 

Navy will take first model of largest land transport after test 
flight next month; gas turbines planned for commercial version. 


Lockheed's Navy transport, Con- 
stitution, whose 189 ft. wingspan 
and 156 ft. length last week was 
rolled into public view from a 
hangar at Burbank, Calif., is prob- 
ably more notable as heralding the 
transition in large transports from 
conventional power to gas turbine 
plants, than it is for its size. 

This version of the Constitution, 
scheduled to fly sometime next 
month, is powered by four Pratt & 
Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major en- 
gines developing a total of more 
than 12,000 hp. Another of the 
huge planes will be built for the 
Navy, will be used for static tests 
and perhaps never will fly. 

► Plan Turbine Power — After that, 
any commercial Constitutions will 
be powered by gas turbines. Rela- 
tively early in the construction of 
the Navy plane the decision was 
made by Lockheed that by the time 
the plane could be marketed com- 
mercially, reciprocating engines for 
so large an aircraft would be obso- 
lete. On this bold premise, con- 
struction proceeded and has resulted 
in a wing design, and other char- 
acteristics, that call for the intro- 
duction of gas turbine power as 
soon as it is available. This is be- 
lieved to be the first large U. S. 
transport specifically built for gas 
turbine power plants. 

To that extent, the Constitution 
built for the Navy is preliminary in 
performance to what will follow. 
But the designed performance of 
even this version is spectacular. 
With a gross weight of 184,000 lbs., 
the Constitution is to take off in 
calm air at sea level with a run of 
only 2,350 ft., approximately the 
same as Lockheed’s much-smaller 
Constellation. Designed landing dis- 
tance over a 50 ft. obstacle is 2,300 
ft. 

► Comparative Specs. — Comparative 
figures for Boeing's 130,000-lb. 
Stratocruiser, and Douglas’ 145,000- 
lb. C-74 Globemaster respectively 


are: take-off 3,500 ft. and 3,300 ft.: 
landing, 2,250 ft. and 2,970 ft. 

After disclosure of the size of 
AAF's Consolidated-built B-36 
(span, 230 ft., length 163 ft.), size 
alone is hardly noteworthy in an 
aircraft. The Constitution, however, 
is the largest transport landplane 
built in this country. Nearest to it 
are the C-74 (span, 173 ft., length 
124 ft.) and the Stratocruiser (span 
141 ft., length 110 ft.). The Con- 
stitution's single rudder, towers 
more than 50 ft. 

The double-deck Constitution has 
capacity for 180 passengers. Gen- 
erally, however, 168 will be carried, 
92 in the upper deck and 76 below. 
This allows for 2,000 cu. ft. of 
cargo space. By utilizing the entire 
lower deck for cargo, the cargo 
space totals 7,405 cu. ft. Hoists of 
10,000 lb. capacity are carried, and 
the plane has cargo doors 106 by 

Designed originally for the Navy, 
which designates it XR60, as a 
long-range, land-based transport, 
the Constitution has an extreme 
range of 6,000 mi., and a top speed 
of 300 mph. 

A number of innovations permit 
"in-flight” maintenance, the prin- 
cipal one being man-size tunnels 
within the wings which permit in- 
spection and adjustment of engines 



Constitution Bow: Some idea o/ the 
size of Lockheed's latest, and larg- 
est, aircraft is conveyed by the 
gaping in the nose to house the re- 
tractable steerable nose wheel. 

and accessories. Landing gears, 
brake and wheel mechanisms are 
also accessible in flight. Lubrication 
of most mechanical parts while the 
airplane is in flight can be accom- 
plished by pumping lubricating oil 
from a central storage tank to each 
of the four nacelles. 

Beech, Cessna Prices 
Slashed by WAA 

Realignment of prices on Beech 
AT- 11 and Cessna UC-78 light 
transport planes to allow for 

last priced has been announced by 
War Assets Administration. 

AT-lls which were $15,000 are 
now $12,500, those that were $12,- 
500 are now $10,000. and those for- 
merly selling at $10,000 are now 



Constitution on Display: Nestled under the wing of the XR60 is a Lock- 
heed 12, one of the company's prewar transports. The unique landing 
gear, two sets of dual wheels arranged in tandem on each side, were designed 
to be safety factor when the giant plane is used by the Navy to get in and 
out of unimproved landing areas overseas. 
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$7,500. Cessnas with heavy wings 
and constant speed propellers 
which were $5,500 are now $3,750, 
those that were $4,500 are now $3,- 
000, those that were $3,750 are now 
$2,400, and those that were $3,000 
are also now selling at $2,400. 

Heavy wing Cessnas with wood 
propellers have been reduced from 
$5,500 to $3,750; from $4,500 to $3,- 
000; from $3,750 to $2,400; and from 
$3,000 and $2,400 to $1,750. Planes 
with various categories are priced 
according to condition. 

Prices on all primary trainers ex- 
cept the Timm N2T-1 have been 
reduced two price brackets. Timm 
prices have been shaved three price 
brackets. Base price remains at 
$590. 

Fighter Competition 
Features Air Races 

Outstanding speed pilots will fly 
Mustangs, Kingcobras Light- 
nings, Airacobras and Corsairs in 
Bendix and Thompson Trophy 
contests. 

The dream of many World War 
II flyers, to see match races between 
the fleetest American fighters will 
be realized in the first postwar re- 
newal of the National Air Races at 
Cleveland Aug. 30 through Sept. 2. 

Registered in the Thompson 
Trophy speed race, which climaxes 


the four-day show are nine P-51 ! 
Mustangs, three P-63 Kingcobras, 
three P-38 Lightnings, two P-39 
Airacobras, and one F4U Corsair. 
The 12 fastest of these, chosen by 
elimination trials will compete in 
the final race over a 30-mile trian- 
gular course. 

> Prewar Races — Flying these planes 
w.ll be some of the prewar racing 
and stunt pilots, including Earl Ort- 
man, Tony LeVier and Woody Ed- 
monson. Other entries include Jack 
Woolams and Alvin Johnston, Bell- 
Aircraft test pilots, and Maj. Charles 
Tucker, La Crescenta, Calif., 14th 
Airforce fighter pilot. 

More hot military planes are fly- 
ing in the 2100 mile Bendix race 
from Van Nuys, Calif, to Cleveland 
w.'th entries including 13 P-38’s, 
five P-51’s, two P-63’s, one P-47 
Thunderbolt; one A-26 Invader, and 
one FG1D Corsair. Ortman and 
Tucker are also entered in the Ben- 
dix, along with such other flyers as 
Paul Mantz, Harold Johnson, Rex 
Mays. Youngest Bendix entry is 
probably William P. Lear, Jr., son 
of the radio manufacturer, and the 
only woman entry in the Bendix as 
this was written, was Nadine Ram- 
sey, former WASP from Los An- 
geles. It was reported that Jacquel- 
ine Cochran, twice a pre-war 
Bendix race winner, might be a last 
minute addition to the list. 

► Jet Race — Other competitions in- 
cluded the Halle Woman's race of 



Clipped-wing Racer: Maj. Charles Tucker, La Crescenta, Calif., has 

clipped 6 'A ft. from each wingtip of his modified Bell P-63 Kingcobra, 
which he has entered in the Thompson Trophy Race at Cleveland, Labor 
Day, Sept. 2. Since the standard Kingcobra has a 38 ft. wing, this leaves 
Tucker a total span of only 25 ft. Lightened by removal of armor and 
armament, the clipwing Kingcobra is credited by Tucker with a speed 
approaching 6 00 mph. Virtually every plane entered in the Thompson 
race is a World War II fighter type. ( Acme photo.) 


Race Schedule 

Schedule for main events at 
the National Air Races, Cleve- 
land Municipal Airport, Aug. 
30-Sept. 2 includes: 


Frlday.^Aug. 80 — Offlclal^open- 



75 miles over a 15-mile course, and 
the Sohio race over a 240 mile.dis- 

Race officials predicted that pre- 
war race records would be sur- 
passed in all events. But probably 
the fastest flying programmed will 
not be done in any of the prize- 
money competitions. 

A competitive demonstration Sun- 
day, Sept. 1, between AAF P-80 
Shooting Star jet fighters, for the 
Weatherhead trophy, for measured 
distance straightaway speed trials 
will almost certainly provide the 
top speeds of the four-day show. 
Other Army jet planes will also fly 
the special crosscountry and closed 
course competitions equivalent to 
the Bendix and the Thompson race 
events. 

Other events will include daily 
acrobatic demonstrations by Bever- 
ly Howard, the national acrobatic 
champion, in a clipped-wing Piper 
Cub; Mike Murphy, Sammy Mason, 
and Tony LeVier; a daily “fly-past" 
of post-war personal planes; and 
elaborate demonstration by the 
AAF Marines, the Navy, of their 
newest service planes, and helicop- 
ters. 

High spots will include a 27 -plane 
squadron of P-51 Mustangs, a 24- 
plane squadron of F-8-F Bearcats, 
mass parachute jumps, mass flights 
of B-29 Superfortresses, a demon- 
stration of the Ryan Fireball com- 
bination jet-and-conventional-pow- 
ered fighter, and group and indi- 
vidual stunt and precision flying 
by U. S. Marine Corps pilots flying 
in F-8-Fs. 

Parking space for 4,150 airplanes 
will be made available for visiting 
flyers, at 20 airports in the greater 
Cleveland area, during the races, 
including accommodations for 1,000 
planes at the municipal airport, 
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CONNIE "GOES" TRIMOTOR; 

With dural fairing replacing its No. 4 power plant, PAA Constellation 
Clipper which made recent emergency belly landing at Willimantic, 
Conn., takes off on three-stage flight from New England to Burbank, Cal., 
repair base. Craft was smoothly airborne at 74,000 lb. gross weight 
despite fact its normal hp. was cut one-fourth, and transcontinental leg 
from Mac Arthur Field, L. I., to Burbank required only 11 hr. 37 min. 
CAA granted special permit to unusual Connie for flight. In command 
was Lockheed Chief Test Pilot Joe Towle, who reported he was able to 
maintain cruising speed comparable to that used on transocean runs. 


20% AAF Personnel 
Cut Ordered by Spaatz 

Industry awaits effect of reduction 

in contracts and development ex- 
penditures; Wright Field hardest 

hit. 

Announcement by Gen. Spaatz 
last week that AAF will make a 
20% reduction in civilian personnel 
by the end of the year left the air- 
craft industry waiting for the other 
shoe to drop, the other shoe in this 
case being reduction in contract 
awards, or cutbacks in procure- 
ment, or even termination of some 
existing contracts. 

Following President Truman’s 
message of Aug. 3 calling on AAF 
and the Navy's Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, as well as other govern- 
ment agencies, to cut expenses to 
absorb the 14% government pay 
increase, the industry has been 
awaiting definite information as to 
how the retrenchments would af- 
fect it. Up to last week, only tangi- 
ble fact on procurement and its 
related aspects was that AAF and 
BuAer recommendations were be- 
fore the President on his vacation 

► Wright Field Hit— Some measure 
of information as to what might 
come was afforded by Spaatz’ in- 
structions. The result will be a 20% 
across-the-board cut in personnel 
to reduce AAF civilian employees 
from 163,000 to 131,000. Hit hard- 
est will be Wright Field and re- 
search and development, particu- 
larly in the field of guided missiles. 
It is expected that the next step will 
be an attempt to save money on 
actual contracts going to industry 
for such projects. 

One alleviating factor may be the 
study undertaken by AAF and 
Army Ordnance on coordinating re- 
search contracts (Aviation News, 
Aug. 19). Eliminating some dupli- 
cation between the two branches 
will save some money, but it is not 
expected to be enough. A report 
to Gen. Henry S. Aurand, General 
Staff chief of research, who insti- 
gated the study, is slated to be in 
by Sept. 1. 

One interpretation of the Pres- 
ident's message is that AAF and 
BuAer must save a total of about 
$2,250,000,000. This is almost cer- 
tain to affect procurement, but in 
exactly what manner was unde- 
termined last week. 

► Air Show Cut — One of the first 
casualties of Spaatz' order will be 
air shows, in which AAF has been 
heavily engaged lately in an at- 
tempt to foster air-mindedness in 


the country. While it is expected 
AAF will still participate in the 
larger shows, AAF states that a 
“heavy reduction in the number of 
air shows will be necessary.” 

On the Navy side, extent of per- 
sonnel reduction has not been re- 
vealed. However, in announcing 
the establishment of a permanent 
Office of Naval Research to supplant 
the wartime Office of Research and 
Inventions, Vice Admiral Harold 
Bowen, its chief, declared the Navy 
was giving “high priority” to re- 
search in calculating its cuts in ex- 
penditures. An “appropriate” 

amount of ONR's $45,000,000 
budget is going for guided missile 
research, Bowen said, and this 
would be cut only as a last resort. 

4,423 Surplus Planes 
Sold Abroad By FLC 

The Foreign Liquidation Com- 
mission and its predecessor agencies 
charged with sale of overseas sur- 
pluses has sold 4,423 aircraft to 

ending June 30. More than one- 
half of the total was DC-3 types. 

“There are virtually no passenger 
or cargo air lines in the world today 
which are not operating either en- 
tirely or in part with American 
surplus equipment,” FLC last week 
reported to Congress. In addition 
to selling $75,000,000 (original 
value) of surplus aircraft abroad. 
FLC has sold $7,000,000 worth from 
the domestic stocks of War Assets 
Administration and its predecessor 
agencies. 

In two years, there has been a 
total of $613,427,000 (original cost) 


worth of aircraft abroad declared 
surplus. The relatively small 
amount sold is not a true gauge of 
FLC’s efforts as the declarations 
include some combat types declared 
before that procedure was discon- 
tinued last Fall, as well as a huge 
amount of definitely unsalable ma- 
terial. Among these are C-46’s in 
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Cairo valued at more than $50,000,- 
000, which FLC has not been able 
to sell. 

FLC has had declared its 179 
fixed aviation installations abroad. 
These include airports and airbases 
originally costing $94,627,000. Of 
these, 25 have been sold for a total 
$1,097,000. Original cost of those 
sold was $13,899,000. 

Veterans Court Suit 
Blocks Airline C-54s 

Availability to overseas airlines 
of 38 Douglas C-354BS and Ds from 
War Assets Administration hinged 
last week on the outcome of a vet- 
eran’s injunction suit to block the 
transfer. 

WAA, on the basis of CAB recom- 
mendations, announced allocation 
of the planes as follows: American 
Overseas, 1; Chicago & Southern, 
2; Colonial, 2; Eastern, 2; North- 
west, 5; Pan American, 16; Pan- 
agra, 2; TWA, 4, and United, 4. 

► Court Suit — The injunction suit 
was brought in U. S. District Court 
in Washington, D. C., by George W. 
Tomkins of San Francisco, former 
Navy lieutenant commander, who 
said that as president of Air Travel, 
Inc., he had a priority for himself 
and 14 other veterans to purchase 
nine surplus C-54s for a coast-to- 
coast and international cargo line. 

WAA sources said in event the 
injunction was granted, which they 
deemed likely, the case would be 
taken to the Supreme Court if nec- 
essary. The agency said a directive 
from Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, issued at request of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization & Recon- 
version, took precedence over pri- 
ority procedures of the Surplus 
Property Act. 

The directive made the planes 
available to alleviate the shortage, 
increased by the grounding of Lock- 
heed Constellations, of planes for 
international air travel. The C-54s 
were released by the Army for the 
purpose. 

► Lines Still Short— With the 52 C- 
54Gs offered for lease by the AAF 
(Aviation News, Aug. 19), the new 
allocations bring recent additional 
equipment for the overseas opera- 
tors to 80 planes, a number still far 
short of requirements for operation 
of the thousands of miles of inter- 
national routes awarded by CAB. 

Tomkins named WAA and CPA 
officials and Reconversion Director 
John R. Steelman as defendants. A 
court order directed them to show 
why the injunction should not be 



BOEING’S GAPA: 

The results of IS months' work by 
Boeing Aircraft Co. on pilotless 
missiles have been unveiled by AAF 
in the guise of GAPA ( Ground-to- 
air-pilotless-aircraft ), o slim, 10- 
ft., rocket-powered craft. Wendover 
Field, in the desert of Utah, is being 
used as a proving ground where 60 
GAPAs will be fired this year. 
Powered by Aerojet rocket engines, 
the aircraft is designed to reach 
supersonic speeds and act as an in- 
terceptor, guided to its target by a 


granted. Tomkins is both president 
and treasurer of Air Travel, Inc., 
San Francisco, which has asked 
CAB authorization for non-sched- 
uled cargo operations from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston (Aviation News, Aug. 5). 

McCracken Heads Board 
For Collier Trophy Award 

The committee to select the 1945 
winner of the Robert J. Collier 
Trophy, award of which is admin- 
istered by the National Aeronautic 
Association, is headed by William 
P. McCracken, Jr., L. Welch Pogue. 
Association president, recently an- 
nounced. 

Other members, besides Pogue 
and Lowell H. Swenson, NAA ex- 
ecutive- vice-president, who serve 
ex-officio, are: William P. Redding, 
secretary; Russell W. Nichols, tech- 
nician; T. P. Wright, William An- 
derson, Alfred Marchev. Grover 
Lening, John F. Victory, Rear Ad- 
miral Luis DeFlorez, Jacqueline 
Cochran, Maj. Lester Gardner, Ad- 
miral E. S. Land, Gill Robb Wilson, 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, Larry Sharpies, 
and Col. Roscoe Turner. 

The award will be made Dec. 17, 
anniversary of the first flight of the 
Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk. 


Material Shortages 
Delay DC-6 Deliveries 

Material shortages and delays in 
receiving subassemblies will push 
deliveries of DC-6s into 1947, 
Douglas Aircraft Co. stated last 
week in issuing its financial state- 
ment for the first six months of 
1946. 

On sales of $57,146,830, company 
realized a profit after taxes of $2,- 
610,261, or $4.35 per share of com- 
mon stock. In the like period of 
1945, sales were $440,000,000 and 
net income $3,299,000. Total net for 
this year is now expected to be 
greater than originally believed, 
primarily because of the delays in 
delivering DC-6s. This will enable 
Douglas to charge off next year, 
rather than this, development costs 
on the plane. 

Douglas backlog on June 30 stood 
at $162,000,000, of which more than 
half were commercial orders. In the 
month of June alone, commercial 
backlog increased some $20,000,000, 
although the military backlog de- 


Air Education 

Educators of the U. S. and 42 
foreign countries will meet in New 
York City beginning tomorrow for 
an explanation by War Assets Ad- 
ministration officials on obtaining 
surplus aeronautical equipment for 
use in school programs. The talk 
will be part of the program of the 
World Conference on Air Age Edu- 
cation which is meeting in Interna- 
tional House, on the Columbia 
University campus. 

CAL Buys 15 Convair 240’s 

Continental Air Lines has signed 
contracts with Consolidated Vultee 
for 15 40-passenger Convair 240 
transports. Delivery is expected to 
begin April, 1947. The transport 
features auxiliary jet exhaust, cabin 
pressurization, and a self-contained 
entrance stairway eliminating air- 
port ramp need. 


Rheinstrom Aids AAA 
Legal work for All American 
Aviation will be handled by Pruitt, 
Hale & Coursen, New York, upon 
resignation of Austin M. Zimmer- 
man, AAA secretary and general 
counsel, Sept. 1. Charles A. Rhein- 
strom has been retained as consult- 
ant on passenger traffic, sales, ad- 
vertising, and public relations. 
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CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 

a-*************************** 

Wallace Champions Cause 
Of Nonscheduled Operators 

Asks CAB to avoid restrictive economic regulation and withdraw 
definition of unscheduled operations. 


The cause of nonscheduled oper- 
ators was strongly championed by 
Secretary of Commerce Henry Wal- 
lace in a statement to CAB asking 
that the Board withhold restrictive 
economic regulation of such car- 
riers, withdraw its definition of the 
term “nonscheduled” in its decision 
in Docket 1501, and reopen that pro- 
ceeding. 

The cabinet officer’s comment was 
an important addition to comment 
already received by the Board in 
the nonscheduled case, but Board 
sources were quick to point out that 
while it would be given the closest 
scrutiny the fact that CAB has 
headquarters in the Commerce 
Building under a “housekeeping" 
arrangement would give it no more 
weight than other statements re- 
ceived in connection with the same 
matter. 

► CAB Opens Case — Feeling at CAB 
was that the Board in effect has re- 
opened the case with its announce- 
ment (Aviation News, Aug. 5) that 
it will hold oral argument on pro- 
posed changes in economic regula- 
tion 292.1, exempting nonsched- 
uled operations from certification, 
and extending to Sept. 3 the dead- 
line for comment on the proposal. 
The delay has given full opportu- 
nity for presentation of even more 
facts, argument and other data than 
might be offered at a hearing, these 
sources say. 

Wallace urged that no restrictive 
economic regulation be imposed at 
this time on common carriers by air 
offering services other than fully 
scheduled services supported in part 
by air mail payments. This brought 
from a CAB official the observation 
that the term “fully scheduled” re- 
quired further interpretation before 
decision. 

The Secretary suggested that the 
Board “restore the ‘open door’ pol- 
icy under its original exemption or- 
der and set aside its restrictive in- 
terpretation and definition of the 


term ‘nonscheduled,’ that it reopen 
Docket 1501 to permit testimony by 
the many nonscheduled carriers 
whose operations were established 
since the original hearings were 
held, and establish a recurrent re- 
porting system for such carriers ‘to 
the end that adequate and current 
factual data regarding their opera- 
tions may be continuously avail- 
able.' ” 

► Asks Public Need — Emphasizing 
that his Department's only interest 
in the case is in “the existence of 
adequate and economical air serv- 
ices by any forms of carriage that 
can best render such service,” he 
expressed the view that no show- 
ing had been made of public need 
for a restrictive economic regula- 


tion of nonscheduled air carriers. 
Instead, he said indications point to 
public benefits to be derived from 
“the unhampered development” of 
such service. Commerce Depart- 
ment's Transportation Division is 
making an economic study, the sec- 
retary disclosed, of “all types of 
nonscheduled services and opera- 

He referred to the many new en- 
trants, financed by private capital, 
in the nonscheduled field before 
and after V-J day, and said that 
while some might knowingly have 
offered and advertised a scheduled 
service in avoidance of economic 
regulation, the Board "in view of 
the broad and vague wording of its 
original exemption order, must ac- 
cept the inauguration of the bulk of 
those nonscheduled operations as 
having been started in good faith. . .” 

"It is the strong view of the De- 
partment,” Mr. Wallace stated, 
"that the Board’s action to close 
entry (into the nonscheduled field) 

. . . was taken without full and com- 
plete hearing to develop the facts 
as to the nonscheduled services 
now being recorded; the economic 
characteristics of nonscheduled op- 
erations; whether discriminatory 
rates and practices injuring the 
public exist: whether nonscheduled 
services injure the Government’s 
financial interest in the scheduled 
airlines receiving airmail compensa- 



HEAVY LOAD: 

Sample of heavy loads being carried by nonscheduled carriers is this 
horizontal shell and tube brine cooler, 18 ft. long and more than 3 tons 
in weight. The cooler was carried from Newark Airport to a citrus plant 
at Orange, Calif., overnight by the Flying Tiger Line, member of the 
Independent Airfreight Assn. 
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SURPLUS 

ARMY 

OFFERED FOR SALE AT GORE FIELD, 



SALE 

PT-26 

TRAINER PLANES 

GREAT FALLS , MONTANA 


r 


PRIORITY TIME TABLE 


> \ 


1st Priority: Federal Government Agencies— 

September 9, 1946 

2nd Priority: Veterans of World War II- 

September 10, 1946 through September 24, 1946 
3rd Priority: R. F. C. for resale to small business- 

September 25, 1946 


includes 200 H.P. Ranger in-line engines, full 
“plexiglass" cockpit enclosures, landing flaps and 
steerable automatic swivel tail-wheel. 

They reportedly cruise at over 100 have 

an approximate maximum of 130 M.P.H. and a 
range of about 430 miles. Some have wood wings, 
others have wings of fabric over wood. All have 


V. 


J 


Approximately 300 of these desirable lend-lease 
airplanes have been returned by the British Gov- 
ernment and are now available for sale. They are 
being offered at prices ranging from $990 to $2800 
each, depending upon condition. 

They are low-wing monoplanes, Fairchild built, 
and are similar to the PT-19. Their equipment 


fuselages of fabric-covered, square and tubular 
steel frames, and all wood center sections. All 
wings are removable. If minor modifications are 
made to conform with CAA Specifications A-724-3 
the PT-26 is eligible for certification for civil use. 

Approximately 300 of these airplanes are being 
offered fcfr sale at Gore Field, Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, commencing September 9, 1946 in accordance 
with the Priority Time Table shown herewith. 


* * 
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SALES WILL BE HELD DAILY (EXCEPT SUNDAY) FROM 8:30 A.M. TO 5:30 P.M. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE 

To obtain the most equitable distribution of these air- 
craft certain conditions of sale have been instituted: 
You get full title upon payment of the purchase 
price in full (all planes are plainly tagged) but all 
handling will be at your risk and expense. However, 
a ferrying allowance is granted of .27 per mile from 
the location of the aircraft to your bona fide resi- 
dence, not to exceed $90.00 on any one plane. The 
customary twenty per cent reduction from the estab- 
lished sales price will be granted to those already 
qualified for same and to any purchaser of three or 
more of this model providing such purchase is made 

At the expiration of all the periods set aside ex- 


clusively for priority claimants, the remaining un- 
sold aircraft will be offered to the general public. 
If two or more purchasers desire to buy the same 
airplane at the same time, the purchaser holding the 
highest priority will be given the preference. 

If two or more purchasers holding equal or no pri- 
orities wish to purchase the same airplane at the same 
time, a drawing by lot will be held to determine the 
preference to be given. 

W.A.A. warrants the accuracy of the description of 
the above airplanes, but does not either expressly or 
impliedly warrant their condition or their suitability 
for any particular use. No claims for variations from 
warranted descriptions will be recognized unless 
made in writing within 15 days after delivery to the 
purchaser by the seller at the storage point. 


IMPORTANT TO VETERANS 


Duly certified Veterans of World War II will be al- 
lowed a twenty per cent discount regardless of the 
number of planes they buy. 

Those who desire to exercise their preference must 
present a valid Veterans’ Preference Certificate prior 
to purchase. (Consult the nearest W.A.A. Regional or 
District Office for information as to where Veterans’ 
Certification may be obtained.) 

Veterans must personally present the original of their 
Veterans' Certificate at the place of sale before the 
purchase can be consummated. If, because of illness, 
physical disability, or other justified circumstance, the 
veteran is unable to personally present his Certificate, 
the facts must be presented to the certifying office that 
issued the Certificate. Upon proper showing to said 

be waived, in which event, the certifying office will 
advise the sales office or location by endorsement, let- 
ter or telegram, the name of the party who will repre- 
sent said veteran; the representative must in such 
case present the written authorization or direction of 
the veteran, as well as the original Veterans' Certifi- 
cate. All certificates meeting the following specifications 
will be honored: All certificates— 








NOTE: If your certificate does not meet the above 
specifications, you must obtain a replacement certificate 
from your certifying office. 

All bids of sale will be made out to veteran whose 
name appears on certificate. 

Commencing on the day preceding the first day set 
aside for exclusive sales to veterans, the certificates 
may be presented, and those found to be in order will 
be placed in chronological sequence. The certificates 
bearing the oldest dates will take precedence. 

each certificate to one airplane, if in its judgment, the 
supply of airplanes for sale is not sufficient to permit 
of equitable distribution otherwise among all certificate 
holders. 


OFFICE OF AIRCRAFT DISPOSAL 

425 SECOND STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 25. D. C. 

War Assets Administration 
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tion, and if so whether the injury 
overbalances benefits to develop- 
ment of cargo and short-haul pas- 
senger carriage by air, and whether 
scheduled lines have “shown an ac- 
tive interest in using their unques- 
tioned authority to provide the 
many types of air services other 
than fully scheduled services." The 
Department was not convinced that 
enough distinction had been made 
between scheduled carriers receiv- 
ing airmail compensation, “with as- 
surance of sufficient returns,” and 
nonscheduled airlines "standing on 
their own feet at the risk of private 

> Action Criticized — Wallace criti- 
cized the Board's restrictive action 
as a matter of administrative dis- 
cretion rather than of legal neces- 
sity, and said that unless it can be 
established that nonscheduled op- 
erations will weaken the scheduled 

for mail pay there would appear 
“no sound economic reason for 
denying them the opportunity to 

ices.” He saw little evidence that 
such a situation exists or will de- 
velop to any significant degree. 

Explaining that the Department 
favored no one form of transporta- 
tion against another and no one 
type of air carrier over another, 
Wallace said his department was in- 
terested in assuring three conditions 
it considered indispensable to the 
fullest economic growth of non- 
scheduled air transportation. 

These, in brief, were that private 
capital be given full opportunity to 
enter any air carrier field other than 
scheduled service; that air carrier 
services without airmail payments 
be allowed to develop “under free 


competitive impulses and condi- 
tions” until complete facts could be 
obtained; and that maximum op- 
portunity be left open for new small 
business "in this field where vet- 
erans and others with dynamic 
qualities of leadership and the 
know-how still have a chance to 
make good in view of low capital 
and organization costs of establish- 
ing a nonscheduled hir service.” 

Rate War Looms 
On New York Lines 


A move which may portend 
northern New York’s first airline 
price war has been made by Lead- 
ing Airways, Syracuse, N. Y„ whose 
one-way fare on its flights between 
Watertown and New York is ap- 
proximately $6 under that charged 
by Empire Airlines, New York City. 

The Empire line Watertown-New 
York fare is slightly over $24. Lead- 
ing’s rate is slightly in excess of $18. 
Leading, which recently started 
Watertown - Binghamton service, 
makes two flights daily between 
Watertown and New York with a 
10-place Beechcraft and four-place 
Cessna. Empire operates a single 
turnabout flight between LaGuardia 
Field and the Watertown Municipal 
Airport. 

Empire's plan for at least three 
daily flights between the two points 
has been stymied by lack of pro- 
pellers. Sept. 1 is now the target 
date for the frequency increase. 

Other industry developments: 

► International Air Lines, New York 
City, (operating base Newark Airport) 
in May and June flew 20,000 revenue 
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PRODUCTION 

Breech Tops Executive Salaries 
In World’s Largest Industry 

8157,677 paid Bendix president in 1945 as aircraft producers 
hit all-time peak; Lockheed's Gross paid 8135,544; Republic's 


Marchev got 8135,197. 

The unprecedented position of 
aviation manufacturing as the 
world’s largest industry during the 
late stages of the war is reflected by 
the remuneration of the top indus- 
try executives for .either fiscal or 
calendar 1945 as reported to the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

From an industry with an annual 
volume valued in 1944 at nearly 
$18,000,000,000, aviation manufac- 
turing dropped to $10,500,000,000 
in 1945. Without the contract can- 
cellations after VJ-Day, the differ- 
ence would have been much less. 
Executive salaries had been set up 
on the bas's of the higher figure of 
the preceding year. 

► Covers Major Producers — Non- 
aircraft companies, given a wartime 
job to do, contributed greatly to the 
$18,000,000,000 in sales. An Avia- 
tion News tabulation of aircraft in- 
dustry salaries in 1945 did not cover 
these non-aviation firms, being con- 
fined to the major producers of aero- 
nautical equipment in both peace 

Ernest R. Breech, president, Ben- 
dix Aviation, had the highest 1945 

tives whose salaries have been re- 
ported to SEC. He drew $150,849 
in salary and had credited to him 
in a pension account $6,830. for a 
total of $157,677. Breech has since 
resigned to join Ford Motor Co. 
Second highest was Lockheed Pres. 
Robert E. Gross, who was paid 
$120,873, plus $14,671 put into a 
retirement fund for him. Number 
three was Republ'c President Al- 
fred Marchev, paid $135,197. 

In the following tabulation, the 
second figure, if any, was paid by 
the company into a retirement or 
pension fund on behalf of the indi- 
vidual, or is the amount of the total 
company pension payment allocated 
to the individual. All persons listed 
are directors as well as officers. 
►LOCKHEED (year ending 12-31 - 
45): 

C. A. Barker, jr., v-p: treas. $87.- 


280, $16,178; Courtland S. Gross, 
v-p; g-m., $65,290, $6,774. 

► CONSOLIDATED VULTEE (year 
ending 11-30-45): 

Irving B. Babcock, ohm., $35,983; 
Harry Woodhead, pres., $85,006, 
$11,384; I. M. Laddon, exec. v-p. 
$85,006, $8,990; C. T. Leigh, v-p; 
$48,406, $7,105; Francis A. Callery, 
v-p. $30,006, $2,595. 

► CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP. 
(year ending 10-31-45): 

Clarence Reese, pres., $76,312; 
B. F. Tobin, jr., exec, v-p; sec. $55.- 
421; Lewis P. Kalb. exec, v-p $55.- 
506; Henry W. Vandeven. treas. 
$51,199; A. W. Wild, v-p; exec, v-p 
of Continental Aviation & Engi- 
neering $50,015. 

► RYAN (year ending 10-31-45): 

T. Claude Ryan, pres. $38,166; 


Earl D. Prudden, v-p $25,624; G. C. 
Woodard, v-p; treas. $18,400. 

► BELL (year ending 12-31-45): 

Lawrence D. Bell, pres. $96,549, 
$23,119; Ray P. Whitman, 1st v-p 
$59,050, $21,538; James V. Car- 
michael, v-p $75,015. 

► NORTHROP (year ending 7-31- 
45): 

La Motte T. Cohu, chmn; g-m. 
$30,000; J. K. Northrop, pres. $30,- 
000; Gage H. Irving, v-p; asst. g-m. 
$22,000. (Northrop agreement with 
bankers prohibits salaries of more 
than $30,000.) 

► THOMPSON PRODUCTS (year 
ending 12-31-45): 

Frederick C. Crawford, pres; g-m. 
$91,500, $22,248; L. M. Clegg, exec, 
v-p. $61,000, $8,303; A. T. Colwell, 
2nd v-p. $50,550, $8,502. 

► FAIRCHILD E&A (year ending 
12-31-45): 

Alvin P. Adams, v-p, Duramold 
div. until 9-1 $13,383; Richard S. 
Boutellc, v-p, airplane div. $32,086; 
H. Harold Budds, v-p, Ranger div. 
$29,600: Sherman M. Fairchild, 

chmn. $10,550; Myron B. Gordon, 
v-p, operations $58,600: J. Carlton 
Ward, jr., pres. $101,434. 

► DOUGLAS (vear ending 11-30- 
45): 

F. W. Conant, v-p, manufactur- 
ing $49,233, $2,876; Donald W. 
Douglas, pres., chmn. $116,400, $5,- 
680: Ralph V. Hunt, v-p, compt. 
$39,566. $1,745: Arthur E. Raymond, 
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vice-pres., eng. $49,033. $3,857. 

► REPUBLIC (year ending 12-31- 
45): 

Alexander Kartveli, v-p, $47,600; 
C. Hart Miller, v-p, $88,190: Mundy 
I. Peale. v-p, $57,000. 

► MARTIN (year ending 12-31-45): 

Glenn L. Martin, pres. $60,470, 
$15,568; Joseph T. Hartson, v-p. 
$30,240, $7,575; Harry. F. Vollmer, 
v-p, $30,440, $6,973. 

► BEECH (year ending 9-30-45): 

Walter H. Beech, pres. $81,710; 

O. A. Beech, sec.-treas. $40,854; J. 

P. Caty, v-p, g-m $52,564; T. A. 
Wells, v-p, chief eng. $51,816. 

► GRUMMAN (year ending 12-31- 
45): 

Leroy R. Grumman, pres. $65,- 
500, $10,658; L. A. Swirbul, exec, 
v-p, $60,500, $8,559; William T. 
Schwendler, v-p, chief eng. $33,- 
666, $2,839; E. Clinton Towl, v-p, 
$21,666, $1,720. 

► UNITED AIRCRAFT (year ending 
12-31-45): 

Leonard .S. Hobbs, v-p eng. $52,- 
316, $1,214; H, Mansfield Horner, 
pres. $65,540, $822; Joseph F. Mc- 
Carthy, contr. fin. chmn. $62,810, 
$1,508; Frederick B. Rentschler, 
chmn. $78,850; Raycroft Walsh, vice 
chmn. $62,820, $1,882; Eugene E. 
Wilson, vice chmn. $61,960, $1,992; 
Sidney H. Stewart, v-p, g-m., Ham- 
ilton Standard Propellers, $35,220, 
$1,147; Charles J. McCarthy, v-p 


$30,000, $1,281; William P. Gwinn, 
g-m., Pratt & Whitney, $36,220, 
$653; Rex B. Beisel, g-m., Chance 
Vought, $27,223, $1,426; Bernard L. 
Whelan, g-m. Sikorsky, $25,000, $1,- 
684. 

► BENDIX (year ending 9-30-45): 

M. P. Ferguson v-p, $64,291, $3,- 
254; W. H. Houghton, treas. $47,925, 
$2,548; R. T. Hurley, v-p, $34,075, 
$1,779; A. A. Kucher, v-p, $38,999, 
$1,898; R. P. Lansing, v-p, $58,100, 
$3,346; Charles Marcus, v-p, $85,- 
724, $6,583. 

► BOEING (year ending 12-31-45): 

William M. Allen, pres, (since 9- 
5-45) $16,826; Wellwood E. Beall, 
v-p. eng. $22,000; Harold E. Bow- 
man, sec.-treas. $20,000; C. L. Egt- 
vedt, chmn. $40,000; Fred P. Lan- 
don, v-p, $20,000; J. E. Schaefer, 
v-p, $24,000: H. O. West, exec, v-p, 
$37,500. 

Roomy Flight Deck 
For Stratocruiser 

With an eye on the long-range 
flights for which the aircraft is 
especially designed, Boeing Aircraft 
Co. has built into its 80-passenger 
Stratocruiser a crew's flight deck 
that probably comes closer to the 
roominess of a steamship’s control 
house than any other plane yet un- 


Air - conditioned, soundproofed 
and containing 134 sq. ft. floor area, 
the compartment can accommodate 
five crew men and an observer, who 
occupies a seat beside and slightly 
behind the pilot, or can be rigged 
out for crew of three for shorter 
flights. (Aviation News, Aug. 19). 

In the version for a five-man 
crew, only basic flight instruments 
are before the pilot and co-pilot. 
All others are behind the pilots, on 
a special panel manned by the flight 
engineer. The forward seven win- 
dows of the glassed-in nose are 
electrically-heated, while the three 
directly in front of pilot and co- 
pilot are of special “birdproof” con- 

By locating the instrument panel 
just below normal eye level, Boeing 
claims that the Stratocruiser pilot 
gets unobstructed ground visibility 
as near as 30 to 40 ft. directly for- 
ward of the airplane. 

Recognizing the fatigue present in 
long flights, the engineers have put 
into the crew compartment custom- 
built reclining seats, adjustable for 
height and position, and containing 
folding arm rests. For the same 
reason, special care was given to the 
soundproofing with the result, ac- 
cording to Boeing, that conversa- 
tion during flight can be carried on 
in the compartment in normal tones. 

New Power Package 
Developed by Ranger 

Development of the Edo XOSE-i 
(Aviation News, Aug. 19), a light- 
weight and low-powered, but long- 
range and efficient Navy scout plane 
called for a new type of power plant 
which Ranger division of Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corp. has built 
around a Ranger V-770-8 engine. 

Main features of the power unit 
are ease of maintenance, quick 
mounting and interchangeability. 
All lines passing through the fire- 
wall are fitted with quick-discon- 
necting couplings; controls and in- 
strument lines are grouped on the 
firewall according to function, and 
the entire unit is fastened to the 
aircraft on four bolts which join 
the engine mount to the airframe 
at the firewall. 

The oil system is an integral part 
of the power unit, with oil tank, 
cooler and all connecting lines 
fastened to the engine mount. 

By removing four hinged cowl 
sections, the complete engine is ex- 
posed for servicing. It is estimated 
that 70 percent of all line mainte- 
nance can be done through these 
hinged cowls. 



Packaged Power: Simplicity of maintenance was goal of Fairchild’s 

Ranger division in designing power plant installation of XOSE-I, Navy’s 
new scout plane built by Edo Aircraft Corp. Hinged cowl panels provide 
ease of access, and approximately 70% of all maintenance can be done 
through these panels. Entire power plant assembly can be installed or 
removed in 30 min. 
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engines by Jacobs 


ires lor two decades, announces 
new opposed engines: 

0-240A, 4 cyl, 100 hp, sir cooled 
0-2401, 4 cyl., 100 lip, liquid cooled 
0-360A, 6 cyl., 165 hp, air cooled 
0-360L, 6 cyl., 165 hp, liquid cooled 
THE FLAT SILHOUETTE with small 
frontal area fits snugly into narrow 
nose or shallow wing nacelles. 

THE EXTEHDEO HOSE CASE allows 
better streamlining, more efficient 
propeller operation. 

AIR COOLED MODELS incorporate 

intake, eliminate "bug eye” vents or 
obstructive scoops . . . reduce drag, 
I distribution. 


LIQUID C00LE0 MODELS employ high- 
velocity negative-drag type buried 
radiator — particularly ad vantageous 
for submerged installations! 

FUEL INJECTION cancels hazards of 
carburetor icing. . . eliminates danger 
of engine stall during glide or idling 
. . . distributes fuel equally to every 
cylinder . . . reduces cylinder head 
temperature for longer engine life! 

For the aircraft designer and 
manufacturer, these four new Jacobs 
opposed engines allow advances in 
small plane design not feasible with 
exist ing power plants. See them at the 
National Aircraft Show 
Cleveland, Ohio . . . November 15-24 


ACOBS 


Pottstown, Pa. 
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Bendix Helicopters 
Plans New Program 

After a year of quiet test flights 
and planning, Bendix Helicopters, 
Inc. has unfolded ambitious plans 
designed to put the company in the 
first rank of mass producers of heli- 
copters. 

Envisioned is a 100,000 sq. ft. 
manufacturing layout at Stratford. 
Conn., where one new building has 
been completed and work is in 
progress on another. Already, con- 
struction is underway on six four- 
place helicopters. By February of 
next year, Bendix hopes to have 
facilities capable of producing 200 
rotorcraft a month. 

Since a year ago in June, Bendix 
has been flying a one-place experi- 
mental helicopter powered by a 100 
lip. Continental engine. It, like the 

bladed, co-axially-mounted, coun- 
ter-rotating rotors, a type designed 
to make unnecessary a torque- 
compensating rotor at the tail. 

From the tests of this experi- 
mental craft, Bendix claims to have 
ironed out control bugs and the 
larger models which utilize a differ- 
ent, as yet undisclosed, method of 
control. 

Designated the Model J, the four- 
place helicopter will be powered by 
a 450 hp. Pratt & Whitney engine. 
Rotors will have a diameter of 48 
ft., and the net weight of the air- 
craft will be approximately 2.800 
lb. 

The company, which has no con- 
nection with Bendix Aviation, was 
founded originally by the late Vin- 
cent Bendix under the name Heli- 
copters, Inc. Two years ago, the 
name was changed when it began 
production of the prototype. Pres- 
ident now .is Claire L. Barnes. 


founder of the Houdaille-Hershey 
Corp. Engineering mainspring is 
Peter N. Jansen, vice-president, 
operations, who formerly was di- 
rector of manufacturing of Curtiss- 
Wright’s airplane division. 

Foreign Surplus Offers 
Few Desired Types 

Few surplus aircraft of the types 
in great demand remain in the over- 
seas stocks of the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commission, according to latest 
inventory figures. Although the 
figures are of May 31, FLC declares 
the picture has changed very little 
since then except in the case of 555 
L-types in Europe. 

The Army has withdrawn more 
than 200 of that number because of 
their poor condition, and a great 
many others have been sold to 
members of the armed forces in 
Europe at $300 per plane. 

Although FLC's inventory shows 
345 C-46's and 333 C-47’s, most of 
both types are of the earlier models. 
There is one C-46F in the Africa- 
Middle East Theater and 10 in 
Shanghai. There are also 36 C-46D’s 
in Shanghai. A sizable number of 
C-47B’s are scattered in various 

While some of the C-47's are still 
proving salable, with Canadians 
and Latin Americans going to Eu- 
rope to purchase (Aviation News, 
July 22), FLC planes abroad can- 
not be brought back to this country 
and sold, nor are they available to 
U. S. buyers with the possible ex- 
ception of veterans. 

-ETO has the largest number of 
C-47's, 137, along with three C-53’s. 
In the Mediterranean Theater there 
are 63 C-its and two C-53’s, in 
Manila 56 C-47’s, in AMET 41, and 
in Shanghai. 34. Most of the C-46’s 


are in the Far East, with 151 in 
Manila and 90 in Shanghai. The 
balance, 104, are in AMET. 

In addition to the L-types in Eu- 
rope, there are 131 in Manila and 
103 in MTO. There are a few else- 
where. There is one C-45 in Latin 
America, another in Manila and two 
in Shanghai. There are five PT- 
19's in Latin America, and nine, 
for overseas buyers, in Miami. Two 
PT-17’s are in Canada, and eight 
PT-26's in Miami, also for foreign 
customers. 

FLC's surplus aircraft as of May 
31 totaled 1,822, 817 of which are 
in Europe. Next highest number, 
354, are in Manila. 


Cessna Delivers Planes 
To 13 Overseas Dealers 

Indicating an awakening activity 
on the part of lightplane manufac- 
turers in the export field, Cessna 
Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., now 
has distributors in 13 foreign coun- 
tries, in addition to Hawaii and 
Alaska, and is reported to be ship- 
ping about 30 planes a month out 
of the country. 

The 13 distributors are located in 
eleven countries: Belgium, Brazil. 
Argentina, South Africa, Chile, 
Netherlands, Canada, Mexico, Uru- 
guay, Panama, and Venezuela.' 
There are three in Canada, at Lon- 
don, Ontario, Calgary, Alberta, 
and Vancouver, B. C. Cessna also 
has a distributor in New York for 
Norway and Sweden. 

Another company that has re- 
cently drawn attention by its ex- 
port activities is Globe which has 
sold three of its Swift planes in 
England. 


WAA Agency Change 

General Wire & Electric Co., an 
agent of the War Assets Adminis- 
tration for the disposal of surplus 
Pratt & Whitney engine parts 
(Aviation News, Aug. 12), has 
been succeeded by Aircraft Engine 
& Parts Corp. Address remains the 
same: Dodge Building, Park Place. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


New Honeywell Branch 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. has opened a new branch office 
for its aeronautical division at Day- 
ton. Ohio. Its chief function will 
be liaison with Wright Field on 
Honeywell’s AAF contracts. The 
office, in the Third National Bank 
Bldg., will be in charge of Raymond 
Condon. 
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“At Baton Rouge it’s Esso Products 
for Safety and Dependability!” 
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Country-dub comfort 


Air travel has come a long way since 
passengers crouched in open cockpits, 
bundled to the eyes. Now— in the 
new Boeing Stratocruiser— comfort will 
make its greatest advance in the history 
of flight. 

Imagine an airplane so perfectly 
air-conditioned that even the faintest 
trace of tobacco smoke is filtered from 
the atmosphere! Air in the cabins is 
completely changed every 90 seconds. 
Humidity is controlled. Windows 
cannot fog and drafts arc eliminated. 
Self-contained equipment pre-cools or 
heats the Stratocruiser on the ground. 


assuring immediate coinfort as passen- 
gers go aboard. Sea-level atmosphere 
is maintained inside the plane while 
flying at 15,000 feet. At 20,000 feet 
it’s the equivalent of only 2500! 

You’d expect such comfort in the 
spacious, twin-decked Stratocruiser, for 
Boeing is the only manufacturer with 
extensive previous experience in alti- 
tude conditioning of commercial and 
military aircraft— experience gained in 
designing and manufacturing the 
Stratoliner and the B-29 Superfortress. 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle. 
Washington; Wichita, Kansas. 
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New Wave of Airline Financing 
Is Forecast After Recent Lull 

Sale of 150,000 National Airlines common may break logjam 
retarding carriers’ finance plans; American offering met with 
cool reception; United reported seeking bank credit. 


A new wave of airline financing 
is currently in the making after 
a lull of more than two months. 
The recent sale of 150,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock by 
National Airlines may break the 
logjam retarding other airline fi- 
nancing plans. 

The poor reception which at- 
tended American’s $80 million de- 
benture and preferred stock offer- 
ing, a few months ago, caused a 
number of airline managements to 
shelve pending financing plans. 
Investment circles believe that the 
new American securities were 
priced “too high” and there was • 
too much for the market to digest. 
The new debenture 3s were offered 
at 100 and are currently quoted 
around 96. The new 3% convertible 
preferred, first marketed at 102, 
can now be had at 98. Both issues 
are now up considerably from the 
low points reached subsequent to 
the original financing. 

Some observers maintain that the 
debentures carried too low an in- 
terest rate and lacked the conver- 
sion feature formerly present in 
such issues. Further, the preferred 
conversion rate (at $21 per com- 
mon share) was regarded as too 
high and the potential dilution was 
too staggering. Upon full conver- 
sion of the preferred, if and when 
realized, an additional 1,904,761 
shares of common stock will be 
created on top of the 6,452,836 
presently outstanding. Further, 
when 500,000 shares of employees 
stock are issued and an additional 
250,000 shares of common come 
into being when C. R. Smith exer- 
cises his option, still more dilution 
will occur. 

> How Wariness Began — In the 
American financing, the company 
received some $79.5 million. The 
underwriters were originally 
left with about half of each is- 
sue and are still in the process of 
disposing of their holdings. It was 
this experience which made other 


investment bankers wary in bring- 
ing other airline issues to market. 

However, additional plane deliv- 
eries. both reconversions and new 
models, are expected to be heavy 
starting late this year. The carriers 
will require substantial funds to 
make payment on these deliveries. 

National Airlines realized ap- 
proximately $3,750,000 on its sale 
of 150,000 shares of common, this 
stock being offered to the public 
at S26 per share. These shares 
ranged from a low of 23 to a high 
of 34% during 1946. The book value 
of the -stock is slightly better than 
$4 per share. Accordingly, the 
equity was materially improved by 
this recent financing despite the 
augmenting of the previous shares 
by slightly less than one-third. 

American Overseas Airlines, 
which recently split its common 
stock four for one, may be expected 
to enter the capital markets soon. 
The split was made to facilitate any 
public financing that may be 
deemed desirable. The company 
now has a $10 million bank loan, 
guaranteed by its controlling stock- 
holder, American Airlines, Inc. The 
latter owns approximately 51%, 
while American Export Lines, the 
founder, retains about 24%. 

American Airlines acquired 120,- 
000 shares of the old stock at $25 
per share back in Mar. 1944. This 
stock now has a market price of 
around $16, as contrasted to Amer- 
ican Airlines' adjusted cost price 
of $6.25. 


> UAL Expansion — United Airlines 
is reported to be seeking a bank 
credit of around $40 million to im- 
plement its expansion program. 
Obviously, this is merely a tem- 
porary expedient and, if incurred, 
this loan will most likely be re- 
placed by permanent capital in the 
form of a new stock issue. The 
forced conversion of the company’s 
preferred stock, earlier this year, 
paves way for additional financing. 


Airline Ownership 
Revealed by Survey 

Despite the broadening public 
interest in airline shares, there are 
about ten companies whose con- 
trolling ownerships are held very 
closely by a few men. This was 
revealed recently by a compilation 
introduced into the Congressional 
Record by Rep. Harless of the avia- 
tion subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate & Foreign Com- 

William A. Coulter, owning 240,- 
210 shares of 45% of Western's total 
common stock, had a market valua- 
tion of $5,284,260 on his holdings. 

The Hughes Tool Co. was report- 
ed as owning 435,050 shares of TWA 
on Dec. 31, 1945, or about 44% of 
the total. These holdings were 
worth about $21,750,000 at current 
market prices. It is very significant 
that the Hughes Tool Co. was re- 
vealed as a seller of TWA shares 
recently. This may be a reversal 
of the previous trend, which showed 
Hughes as a constant purchaser of 
TWA shares, especially during pe- 
riods of market weaknesses. 

Thomas E. Braniff, owning 289,- 
799 shares, or about 29% of Braniff 
Airways, shows a current market 
valuation on his stock of about 
$7,250,000. Incidentally, Mr. Braniff 
not only received all of his original 
investment in the airline but in 
addition retains the present stock 
interest shown. 

Other controlling stock interests, 
as of Dec. 31, 1945, are included in 
the accompanying box. 


Other Controlling Stock Interests 


(As of Dec. 31, 1945) 
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T'kON’T look now, but Colossus, the American 
U farmer, owns or operates 1,142,817,821 of the 
nearly 2-billion acres in the continental United 

What a man! And what a manager! 

What are his plans? Surveys show that 16.6% of 
farm owners expect to build a new house, either 
farm or tenant. 74.4% expect to make major 
repairs, improvements, or additions to farm 
dwellings. They'll redecorate interiors, paint out- 
side, install running water, modernize kitchens. 
There’ll be new fences, barns, garages, machine 
shops, refrigerators, ranges, washing machines, 


furin freezers, planes (and hangars to house 
them). The variety and volume of wants arc 
almost endless! 

It is on America’s top-half farms, with over four- 
fifths of the national farm income, that Country 
Gentleman's six-million readers are concentrated. 
These readers, incidentally, own or operate almost 
30% of all the farm land in America. 

Basic magazine in America’s biggest industry, CG 
stimulates wants, directs t heir fulfilmcn t, parades 
the brand-names before eager millions with 
bulging pockets. 


€ 


ountry 



entleman 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 

A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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Brazilian Lightplanes: Two personal planes produced by Companhia 

Aeronaut ica Paulista, Sao Paulo, Brazil, are the two-place CAP-4 
Paulistinha, the largest selling plane in Brazil, and the four-place CAP-8. 
The strut-braced highwing Paulistinha resembles American “ grasshopper ” 
liaison types and has a 65 hp. Continental engine, while the plywood 
four-seater “tourist plane" is powered with a Franklin 150 hp. engine. 


PRIVATE FLYING 


placed orders lor: 10 Franklin ISO 
hp. Model 6A4-154-A3 engines; a 
number of Aeromatic propellers; 
hydraulic equipment from Adel in- 
cluding one power package unit, 
and three hydraulic actuators; two 
Baldwin strain indicators; two W. 
C. Dillon dynamometers; two Ben- 
dix instrument panels, one Bendix 
accelerometer, and one PATR-10 
Bendix radio; a number of Stewart- 
Warner fuel gauges; 45,000 ft. of 
seamless aircraft tubing, and quan- 
tities of Plexiglas, nuts, bolts and 
miscellaneous tools. 

The 150 hp. engines presumably 
will be used in one of two four- 
place airplanes they have developed 
for the Brazilian farmers and ranch- 
ers who are following the trend to- 
ward private aviation in rural areas 


Brazilian Lightplane Makers 
Cite Expanding Latin Markets 


Officials of Sao Paulo tour U. S. seeking parts, accessories for 
increased production of their models; produce spin and stall- 
proof plane to sell for $4,500. 


By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Two top officials of the largest 
Brazilian company manufacturing 
lightplanes, Companhia Aeronauts ca 
Paulista, of Sao Paulo, predict a 
rapidly expanding market -for light 
aircraft in their country. 

In Washington last week, at the 
office of their American agent, John 
W. Gordon, Industrial Services, 
President Francisco Pignatari, and 
Director-General Jorge Fragoso, 
were enthusiastic about the future 
prospects of their newest model, 
due for flight test later this year, the 
three-place CAP-10. The highwing, 
side-by-side plane is powered with 
a 125 hp. Continental six cylinder 
engine, and is designed to be spin- 
proof and stallproof. 

It has a very low landing speed, 
they report, but is to cruise at about 
120 mph. with a five-hour fuel sup- 
ply and will have a gas foot throttle 
and gearshift for greater ease in 
taxiing. Tentative price: $4,500. 
t Orders Placed — While visits which 


they are making to several Ameri- 
can plants are in the nature of in- 
troductory calls, they have already 
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LITTLE DIPPER IN FLIGHT: 

First published flight picture of one-place Lockheed Little Dipper, 
originally planned as a slow-flying military liaison plane, and as a proto- 
type for further Lockheed lightplane development, shows slow-flying 47 
hp. midget just after takeoff. Lockheed is still interested in further light- 
plane developments but is not expected to be an active competitor in 
near future, in personal plane market. Little Dipper reportedly has a 
landing speed slightly above 20 mph. yet will cruise at around 100 mph. 
(Martin & Kelman photo.) 


Brazilian Headache 

Problems of obtaining ma- 
terials and accessories to make 
aircraft, which still offer Amer- 

headaches, are mild compared to 
those which confronted Com- 
panhia Aeronautics Paulista of 
Brazil during its beginning days 
in 1943, when the company was 
unable to get aircraft tubing, 
nuts and bolts, or tires, despite 
the raw rubber available in 
Brazil. The company solved its 
problems by adapting a brass 
tubing extrusion press to make 
the steel tubing, manufactured 
bolts on its own lathes, and even 
manufactured its own tires. 

The tires were bad — so bad 
that they were good for only 
one takeoff and one landing be- 
fore replacement. But the com- 
pany exhibited them at an In- 
dustrial Exposition in Sao Paulo. 
A larger tire manufacturer 
which had refused previous CAP 
orders, immediately scented the 
growth of a possible competitor, 
and offered to provide the grow- 
ing young company with air- 
plane tires. The first 10 CAP 
planes, completed in May 1943 
were fitted with engines turned 
in from other planes by patriotic 
Brazilian plane owners, to fill 

Enough instruments to outfit 
the first 10 planes also were ob- 
tained from used planes, and 
reconditioned. Later the com- 
pany made many of its own in- 
struments, until they could be 
obtained through imports. 


seen in this country. One of the 
planes, CAP-8, is a low-wing ply- 
wood monoplane with retractable 
landing gear, while the other, CAP- 
9, is a high-wing steel-tube-fabric 
plane with fixed conventional gear. 

► Best Seller — Best seller of the CAP 
planes yet, has been CAP-4, the 
Paulistinha. The company is mak- 
ing 10 of these two-place high-wing 
monoplanes a week for private 
owners and is completing a 200 
order for the Brazilian Air Force. 
The plane is generally similar to the 
grasshopper liaison planes used by 
the American army in World War 
II. The Paulistinha was the most 
popular lightplane type in Brazil as 
of Jan. 1, 1946, according to statis- 
tics released by the Brazilian di- 
rector of civil aeronautics, with a 
total of 243 planes. 

The company, originally a small 
glider manufacturer, has expanded 
from 50 employees in 1942 to its 
current 1500 employees, who work 
in a modern factory at Utinga, near 
Sao Paulo. A subsidiary company, 
Construcaoes Aeronauticas S/A, at 
Lagoa Santo is making AT-6 Texan 
advanced trainers for the Brazilian 
government under license from 
North American Aviation, Inc. 

► Young Officials — Pignatari, be- 
sides heading CAP, is the head of 11 
other Brazilian companies. He is 29 
years old and Fragoso is 30. The 
chief design engineer, a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Oswaldo Barbero de Oliveira, 
is 29. 

Statistics reported by the Brazil- 
ian director of civil aeronautics, 


concerning private flying, show that 
the Brazilian lightplane flyers flew 
79,366 hours and that 874 private 
pilots were licensed in 1945. 

While not operating on as large 
a production scale as many of the 
American companies, the Brazilian 
manufacturer has a strong advan- 
tage over American and British 
competitors because of the distance 
involved for overseas shipment of 
foreign-built planes. It is likely that 
CAP may continue to take the ma- 
jor share of lightplane business in 
its own country, although competi- 
tion from the United States and 
from British manufacturers is ex- 
pected to grow keener as produc- 
tion increases and domestic custom- 
ers’ orders are filled more rapidly. 

A key to the forthcoming compe- 
tition may be seen in the report 
recently from the Brazilian air min- 
istry that more than 200 applica- 
tions have been filed to import 
private planes, about 50 of which 
are Piper Cubs. Approximately 80 
percent of the total are American 
planes, most of the others being 
English-made. 

Nelson Dragonfly Test 
Seeking CAA Licenses 

The spectacular powered soaring 
plane of Nelson Aircraft Coil)., now 
rechristened "Dragonfly,” (former- 
ly Bumblebee) is undergoing CAA 
certification flight tests at Oxnard, 
Cal., after months of delay. 

Designed by Hawley Bowlus, 
widely known West Coast sailplane 
builder, the Dragonfly is to be the 
subject of further conferences on 
specific licensing details, with CAA 
in Washington. 

Because the Dragonfly is neither 
glider nor airplane but a mixture of 
both, CAA found no licensing re- 
quirements covering its features. 
Recently CAA officials created for 
the Nelson aircraft the new desig- 
nation “powered soaring plane,” 
and tentatively have agreed to al- 
lowing whatever deviations may be 
necessary from CAA .03 to cover 
features of the aircraft which are 
at variance from the intent of the 
regulation. 

For example, the manufacturer 
has been required — because the 
powered glider has a hand re- 
tractable landing gear— to install a 
cockpit warning light and horn 
which are actuated when the engine 
throttle is retarded to idling or the 
engine is cut off. In an airplane 
designed to do much of its flight 
as a soaring craft, it is obvious that 
the pilot will spend many hours 
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BUILDING MORE PLANES 


means building BETTER planes that cost LESS 


S ETTLE your family in a new Piper 
Cub, take to the air smoothly, 
and sic back for a new experience in 
travel. You're enjoying the benefits 
of fifteen years of plane-making ... of 
building more planes than produced by 
all other light-plane makers combined. 

Consider the price of a Piper Cub — 
as little as $732 down— less than any 
ocher personal plane. Building more 
planes made this possible . . . Notice 
how this plane takes off and lands 
almost by itself, at a safe, easy-going 
speed. Building more planes perfected 
this safe design . . . And when you set 
your Piper Cub down after thac busi- 
ness or pleasure trip, figure your gas 

LOOK TO THE LEADER 


mileage. Better than the average car! 
Economy like that isn't found on a 
drawing board — it's the result of 
building more planes. 

See the new Piper Cubs at your 
dealer's now. The Super Sea Scout, 
illustrated, is the Super Cruiser with 
the additional equipment of floats — a 
threc-passcngcr, 100-horsepower plane 
with an electric starter. The Special 
is a two-passenger, 65-horsepower 
plane — also obtainable with floats. 
Ask your dealer for a free flight demon- 
stration . . . have him tell you about 
the convenient payment terms, and the 
free flying course included with the pur- 
chase of every new Piper Cub. 



&§* 

HERS ARE 3 FINE 7* 
AVIATION ROOKS FOR TfOU! 

1 Piper Crete Brochure. Brand 

for framing. Complete spccifica- 

■) -How to Fly- Book. Takes 
*• vnn on a rvniral flvine les- 


FOR GOOD SAFE PLANES YOU 
CAN AFFORD TO BUY AND FLY 
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with the warning horn blaring in 
his ear. While manufacturers are 
complying with the CAA require- 
ment in the test prototype, they 
point out that the inclination of the 
purchaser will be to clip the wires 
of the warning device after it comes 
from the factory. Similarly, the 
manufacturer has been required to 
install other control features which 
are felt would be unnecessary for 
what basically is a soaring aircraft. 

At its San Leandro factory Nel- 
son Aircraft Corp. has completed 
successful tests of its new two-cyl- 
inder, two-cycle, 25-hp. engine 
which will power the Dragonfly. A 
production line will be started this 
week. The engine will appear on 
the market with aluminum cyl- 
inders instead of magnesium as 
once was planned, present mag- 
nesium alloys proving unsuccessful 
in some conditions of cylinder heat. 

Northwest Operators Group 
Ponders Air Regulations 

At an organization meeting of the 
Southern Idaho-Eastern Oregon 
Aircraft Operators association at 
Gooding, Idaho, recently a commit- 
tee was named to analyze thorough- 
ly Part 42 Civil Air Regulations, 
and present recommendations for 
endorsement or opposition at the 
Northwest Aviation Planning Coun- 
cil, Butte, Mont., Sept. 21. The 
operators declared as the aims of 
their new organization: "To pro- 
mote and foster all matters pertain- 
ing to commercial operation of 
aircraft,” and restricted voting 
membership to persons in the area 
making their living from aviation, 
although non - voting associate 
memberships will be open to 
“friends of aviation." 


Flying Candy Man 
An Ercoupe-flying candy sales- 
man, Joe Greene, of Kansas 
City, flew his new plane back 
east to the home plant of Peter 
Paul, Inc., Naugatuck, Conn., 
recently. Officials of the candy 
company were so impressed by 
Greene's use of the lightplane to 
cover his midwest territory, that 
they made an offer of SI, 000 to 
each of the first three salesmen 

planes to cover their territories. 
The offer was made retroactive, 
so that Greene received a $1,000 
check. That still leaves two 
other very good prospects for 
lightplane sales on the Peter 
Paul sales staff. 


Briefing For Private Flying 


MICHIGAN COLOR CRUISE— Aerial tourists will be invited to fly in 
the Michigan Aviation Color Cruise, over the northern Michigan peninsula, 
at the time when autumn colors in Michigan forests are at their best, and 
the partridge hunting season opens Sept. 28-Oct. 3. The tour starts at 
Traverse City, Sept. 28. and after a weekend there, will include stops at 
Manistique, Crystal Falls, Marquette, Blaney Park, and Charlevoix. Enter- 
tainment planned will include hunting, fishing, golfing, dance and floor 
show, visit to Michigan State Prison, visit to lumber camp, and demonstra- 
tion of post-war personal planes. Schedule calls for flying in the morning 
with afternoons and evenings reserved for recreation. 

BAROMETER RISING— Backlog of Sensenich Brothers, Lancaster, Pa., 
largest maker of lightplane propellers, keeps mounting, although the 
company is stepping up prop production steadily. Production is now 4,500 
a month, and soon will be 5,000. The company has had to ask some of its 
customers to look elsewhere for some of their props. A similar condition 
exists with backlog at Aeromatics Propeller division, Baltimore, which 
soon expects to be making 900 variable pitch props a month, and is shoot- 
ing for an eventual 1,000 a month. Other prop manufacturers are reported 
in the same pleasant situation. It is a reliable indication that most manu- 
facturers of lightplanes arc looking forward to a bigger year’s production 
in 1947. If some airframe manufacturers hold their own on new customers’ 
orders until Dec. 31, they will have a six-month backlog to go into the 


OREGON AIRPORTS PLAN — Oregon state board of aeronautics has 
recommended that the state spend $200,000 annually as its share to match 
federal airport aid money. This would provide approximately 50 new 
airports and improve five existing fields at a total cost of around $4,000,000 
in five years, but would not take full advantage of the maximum of 
$7,000,000 which could be spent, for Oregon airports under the federal 
allocations. It is expected that some individual Oregon communities will 
put up their own matching funds to obtain an additional share of the fed- 
eral aid. The plan calls for 51 Class I fields, six Class II airports and one 
Class in field. 

CONFEDERATE AIR FORCE— Two World War II military pilots, now 
flight instructors at New Bern (N.C.) Aviation Company, Simmons-Knott 
Airport, have announced organization of the Confederate Air Force, some 
84 years too late to do the South any good in the War between the States. 
Starting with a nucleus of the 60 student pilots whom they are instructing, 
it is planned to qualify other Southern private flyers as “colonels” and a 
few exceptions will be made in case of Yankee pilots who can show they 
have resided in the south for two years. The organization flies the Con- 
federate “stars and bars,” at the headquarters airport. The organizers, 
J. S. (Mike) Holton, and Albert McSorley, have announced as their objec- 
tives, the formation of a brotherhood of pilots below the Mason and Dixon 
line, the promotion of private flying and better airport facilities in the 
South, and full cooperation with CAA and CAB at all times. 

TOURING CANADA — Three representatives of the Colorado Flying 
Farmers Association are visiting Canadian farmers, and recently partici- 
pated in a radio broadcast from Toronto, on the uses of aviation in rural 
areas. The tour led by Gale Rogers, president of the association, may lead 
to the establishment of Canadian flying farmer organizations similar to 
those in this country. 

OPERATORS PROTEST— Tennessee Flight Operators Association has 
filed protest with the state bureau of aeronautics against the Oct. 1 dead- 
line for compliance with state minimum airport requirements. The re- 
quirements call for fencing off airfields, adequate restroom facilities, safety 
markers, hangar construction and other facilities which arc delayed by the 
current labor and materials shortage. The requirements were announced 
June 1, with an original July 1 deadline which was extended when it could 
not be met by many of the operators. The association is in favor of the 
objectives of the state requirements, but believes additional time should 
be given for compliance. —Alexander McSurely 
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Air Accident Rates 
Increase In 1945 

508 persons killed in private fly- 
ing crashes: sharp rise due to ex- 
panded activity, CAB survey 

An increase in the number of 
private flying fatalities to 508 in 
1945 as against 258 deaths in 1944, 
reported by the CAB safety bureau, 
may be attributed in large measure 
to the tremendous increase in the 
number of private plane air miles 
flown, during the same period. 

While CAB analysts have not 
completed their studies and the 
total number of air miles flown by 
private planes is not recorded for 
either year it is believed probable 
that the fatalities per flight mile are 
comparable for both years. 

► Point Debated — The finding of 
CAB analysts that pilot error was 
responsible for a large majority of 
all accidents again raises the point 
argued by Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Association and other flyers groups, 
whether many of the pilot error 
accidents are not at least partially 
chargeable to shortcomings of the 
airplanes because of failure to elim- 
inate hazardous characteristics in 

Only a very small quantity of 
actual post-war built airplanes was 
in the hands of private flyers by the 
end of 1945. A very large percent- 
age of the planes in use were old 
prewar planes, used beyond their 
normal lifetime, and war surplus 
trainers, not designed for the pri- 
vate flyer. Probably not until the 
end of 1947 will the annual private 
flying accident statistics beein to 
reflect a true picture of post-war fly- 
ing when enough post-war-built 
planes, with considerably improved 
safety characteristics are being 
flown to retire most of the prewar 
and war surplus aircraft. 

► A total of 3,361 accidents — includ- 
ing fatal, serious, and minor or 72.2 
percent of all accidents, were di- 
rectly attributed to pilot error by 
CAB. 

► Material failure — wing breaking, 
fire, failure of landing gear, etc. — 
accounted for the next largest cate- 
gory, 848 accidents, or 18.3 percent. 

► Miscellaneous causes — weather, 
crashes to avoid a collision on the 
ground, etc. — were responsible for 
443 accidents, or 9.5 percent. 

► Serious accidents, involving seri- 
ous injuries but not death, totalled 
292, and 446 persons were injured. 

► In 460 minor accidents 671 per- 
sons received slight injuries. 

Also recorded were 3,578 acci- 


dents in which planes were reported 
as damaged in varying degrees of 
seriousness but in which there was 
no injury to personnel involved. 

Px-eliminary tabulations indicate 
that landing accidents, as has been 
the case previously, are the biggest 
overall type of accident (probably 
nearly 80 percent) but only three 
or four percent of personnel killed 
in a year are killed by landings. 

Parks Predicts $4,000,000 
Business Volume for Firm 

A gross business volume of $4.- 
000,000 is anticipated by Parks Air- 
craft Sales & Service, East St. Louis, 
111., operator of seven aircraft bases 
covering a six-and-two-thirds state 
territory, Pres. Parks reported. 

While gross volume for the first 
six months was only $1,500,000 
Parks said that delivery commit- 
ments by manufacturers for the 
next six months would make it 
possible to carry out a greatly en- 
larged merchandising program. He 
forecast earnings of 75 cents a share 
by his company this year, and pre- 
dicted $12,000,000 gross business 
in '44, with $2 earnings. 

The company has exclusive dis- 
tributorships in its territory for the 
two-place spinproof Ercoupe, Ben- 
dix Aviation aeronautical radio 



CESSNA 140 INTERIOR: 

Finings and furnishings more 
luxurious than those of prewar 
planes are expected by postwar 
private flyers, in new planes, and 
they are getting them in Cessna 
140 two-place 85 hp. highwing 
monoplane. Shock-mounted instru- 
ment panel, dual control wheels, 
automobile-type upholstery and 
soundproofing are among this 
plane's strong selling points to new 
private flyer. 

products, and Continental engines 
and parts. Following the report to 
his board, directors voted approval 
of a $200,000 expansion and im- 
provement program at the aircraft 



MEIXELL HONORED: 

Representatives of aviation in government and industry honored Harry 
Meix ell, newly appointed executive director of National Aviation Trades 
Association at a recent Washington reception given by Personal Aircraft 
Council, Aircraft Industries Association. Left to right, seated: George 
Burgess, assistant to William A. M. Burden, assistant secretary of Com- 
merce for Air; John E. P. Morgan, executive director. Aircraft Industries 
Association ; Meixell; Roscoe Turner, Indianapolis, NATA president; Joseph 
T. Geuting, Jr., manager. Personal Aircraft Council. Standing: Lloyd 
Child, secretary, CAA Non-scheduled Flying Advisory Committee; A. Lane 
Cricher, NATA general counsel; J. B. Hartranft, Jr., general manager, 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association; Lowell Swenson, manager. Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association; John Geisse, assistant to CAA Admin- 
istrator for private flying. 
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TRANSPORT 

Defense, Trade Prospects Spur 
South Atlantic Route Awards 

Pan American gets two entries to Africa via Azores and Ascen- 
sion; $2,500,000 annual subsidy seen necessary. 


Civil Aeronautics Board's deci- 
sion in the South Atlantic case, 
granting two routes to South Africa 
to Pan American Airways, admits 
frankly that the venture will prove 
costly to the U. S. Government — 
perhaps as much as $2,500,000 a 
year — but is necessary because of 
national defense and foreign trade. 

Last of the international route 
cases, except for a few unsettled 
phases of others already decided in 
the main, the Board’s most recent 
international route opinion calls at- 
tention forcefully to air transport's 
expanding role in international re- 
lationships. 

► South Africa Key — Union of South 


Africa is the principal recipient of 
CAB notice in this regard. It be- 
comes the terminal of both routes, 
one of which goes to Johannesburg 
and Capetown from New York via 
the Azores, Dakar, Monrovia, Accra 
and Leopoldville, and the other 
from Natal, Brazil (which Pan 
American already serves) to the 
same co-terminals via Ascension 
Island and a point in West Africa, 
probably in Portuguese Angola. 
Distance from New York to Cape- 
town is approximately 9,500 mi. via 
the northern route and 9,100 via 
the southern. 

The opinion candidly recognizes 
that European nations will be mak- 


ing every effort to absorb the share 
of the Union’s trade heretofore en- 
joyed by the Axis nations (about 
14 percent in 1937) and that “the 
United States will be faced with 
the same competitive handicap as 
in the past unless there is made 
available more expeditious means 
for personal travel between this 
country and Southern Africa." If 
the U. S. can increase its foreign 
trade with the Union even to the 
extent of that had by the Axis Na- 
tions, the Board finds, it would ap- 
proximately double the $100,000,- 
000 worth of goods exchanged in 
1937. 

The Board expects only about 
4,000 passengers for the first normal 
year of service. This number, it 
says, would fall short of furnish- 
ing sufficient passenger revenue to 
maintain the service, “and the 
amount of Government assistance 
in mail pay may possibly exceed 
$1,000,000 a year.” In view of our 
prewar commerce with Africa — 
$150,000,000 of exports and $96,- 
000,000 of imports — and the “valu- 
able prize to seek” in former Axis 
business, the Board concludes that 
“the indicated cost to the Govern- 
ment is warranted as a trade stim- 
ulant.” 

► Routes Unprofitable — In discuss- 
ing the southern and more unpro- 
fitable of the new routes, the opin- 
ion states that “our estimates 
incline us to believe that to run a 
schedule a week over this route 
would, discounting any revenue de- 
rivable from operations, mean an 
additional cost of about $1,500,000 
for maintaining this segment.” 

Such a cost ordinarily would de- 
ter the Board, "but considerations 
of national defense for certification 
of this route have been advanced by 
high levels of the War and Navy 
Departments and of the Executive. 
Their interpretation of ‘national de- 
fense’ — an objective that under the 
(Civil Aeronautics) Act we must 
heed — weighs heavily as against 
economy of operation.” 

The problem of landing rights 
must be settled before operations 
can begin, but the State Department 
and Pan American do not anticipate 
that it will be difficult. N» agree- 
ment has been effected with the 
Union of South Africa, though one 
has been submitted to Union offi- 
cials and Pan American says it has 
reason to believe favorable action 
will be forthcoming soon. Official 
sources say Brazil’s consent must 
be obtained for use of Natal as a 
takeoff point on the southern route. 
James M. Landis, CAB chairman, is 
in Brazil now for conversations on 



PAA already flies the South American route indicated by the dotted line, 
and has been going as far as Leopoldville under temporary certification. 
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> Agreements Cover Landings — The 
U. S. has an agreement with Por- 
tugal. Commercial bases on the 
Azores have not been opened — al- 
though this is expected momentarily 
— but Pan American has an estab- 
lished base there. Liberia has sub- 
scribed to the five freedoms agree- 
ment, which will permit a traffic 
stop at Monrovia, and a U. S.- 
French pact covers Dakar. The 
U. S.-United Kingdom agreement 
effected at Bermuda included As- 
cension Island and Accra on the 
Gold Coast. Leopoldville is cov- 
ered in the agreement with Bel- 

Pan American has been flying to 
Africa for some time. The Azores 
are included on its route to Lisbon, 
and it operates from Lisbon to Mon- 
rovia and on to Leopoldville under 
temporary certificate expiring next 
month. Between 1941 and 1943 it 
operated temporary service between 
Miami and Leopoldville via Natal 
and other points. Pan American 
has its own air arrangement with 
Brazil, specifying frequencies and 
equipment. 

In keeping with its policy on in- 
ternational routes, both new certi- 
fications by the Board are for seven 
years. CAB sees Pan American in 
a position to consolidate its traffic 
as far as the Azores, whence other 
planes for operations beyond can be 
used, thus eliminating the cost of 
operating a second plane between 
New York and the Azores, a 2,460- 
mile hop, that would accrue if an- 
other carrier were certificated. On 
the basis of two round trips a week, 
the Board says, this would mean an 
annual saving of 511,860 plane 
miles which, at PAA’s estimated 
flight cost of $1.03 per mile for 
Constellation planes, would reduce 
the estimated deficit involved in the 
Azores route operation by $527,030 

This consideration was an influ- 


Cut Child Fare 

Other airlines are joining 
Continental in reestablishing 
half fare for children under 12, 
although no concerted action by 
scheduled air carriers has yet 
been taken along this line. 

Continental put the saving 
into effect yesterday (Aug. 25). 
Pioneer, Texas feeder, and Chi- 
cago & Southern have filed no- 
tice with CAB they will do so 
Sept. 1, and Delta will follow 
Sept. 15. 

The airlines carry free chil- 
dren under 2 not occupying a 



EVOLUTION IN SIGNS: 

Development of Branijfs insignia to 
the bottom design, adopted after 
CAB's Latin American decision gave 
the line new international routes, is 
shown above. From top: 1930 insigne 
with single-engine Stinson; 1935, a 
fleet of Lockheed Electros was added 
and a contract for Houston-Browns- 
ville service brought the "Great 
Lakes to Gulf" slogan; 1937, a DC-2; 
1940, a DC-3. Last year when DC-4’s 
were acquired and routes extended 
from Colorado to Tennessee, the 
“Great Lakes” slogan was dropped 
and the larger plane added. 


American exclusively. The Board 
denied applications by American 
Overseas, PCA, Seas Shipping Co., 
American South African Line and 
U. N. Airships, though it found that 
all but the last were fit, willing and 
able to perform the service. 

The opinion was signed by Vice 
Chairman Oswald Ryan and Mem- 
bers Harllee Branch and Josh Lee. 
Chairman Landis and Member 
Clarence Young did not participate. 

Flying Shrimp Package 

Non-refrigerated shipment of 
shrimp from the Gulf to midwestern 
markets was inaugurated this month 
with the use of special heat-sealed 
containers on which tests showed a 
rise of .7 degree per hr. in a 70 
degree outside temperature. The 
packages, lined with Pliofilm manu- 


factured by Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., were described to shrimp 
growers and processors at a Biloxi, 
Miss., meeting. Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines was selected to carry the 
first 7,200-lb. load to Detroit, with 
predictions that daily shipments 
would be started to that city, Chi- 
cago and other points as markets 
expand. 

CAB Acts to Solve 
No-show Problem 

Approves ATA proposal that res- 
ervations be subject to resale un- 
less claimed within time limit; 

other penalties considered. 

CAB already has gone half way 
with the airlines on their anti no- 
show program by approving Air 
Transport Association’s proposal 
that reservations are not firm com- 
mitments and be subject to resale 
unless picked up and paid for with- 

Traffic and Service Division of 
CAB recommended suspension of 
the 30-day notice requirement and 
the Board allowed ten days from 
August 14, which made August 25 
the first day for legal publication of 
notices. Airlines’ resale ruling 
stands approved so long as CAB 
does not suspend it. 

► Penalties Considered — Remaining 
portion of the proposed no-show 
remedy, as filed with CAB by ATA 
for all lines, is under consideration, 
without hearings. United Air Lines 
asked for 10% deduction from re- 
funds on reservations not canceled 

parture time. All others want 25% 
deduction, but they ask only for 
cancellation before scheduled de- 
parture, except Colonial, which 
wants 6 hrs. Effective date asked 
by UAL is Sept. 15. all others 
Oct. 15. 

For a while Braniff went along 
with UAL for 10% but later joined 
the others for 25%. CAB is work- 
ing on a counter proposal that the 
lines agree on a uniform discount 
figure, lest the system and its pa- 
trons be thrown into confusion. The 
figure could be anything, probably 
more than 10% and less than 
25%. CAB wants a uniform notice 
period too. 

The service charge of whatever 
percentage may be authorized 
would be figured one of two ways: 
(1) an amount equal to the given 
percentage of the one-way fare 
covered by the passenger's ticket 
to the first point where a stopover 
of more than 6 hrs. is scheduled; 
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or (2) if such percentage would 
amount to less than $2.50, that 
would be the minimum. 

► More Seats — Approval by the 
Board would boost seat occupancy 
back to the near-100% mark at- 
tained under war priorities. Braniff, 
for example says its load factor was 
77% in July contrasted with 
91% last Spring. 

But CAB's main interest will be 
petitioners’ intent to give the pub- 
lic thousands more seats, now flown 
empty because of no-shows, who 
often make several reservations and 
default. 

Braniff, announcing its resale 
regulations, says passengers hold- 
ing return space — or a continuing 
reservation — after stopover, as well 
as those boarding at stations other 
than point of original reservation 
are specifically affected. A survey 
showed 20% of no-shows fall into 
those three categories. 

A legal question may arise on the 
airlines’ right to discount a refund 
on an uncanceled reservation which 
is resold, as most will be if CAB 
approves their proposal. A 25% 
deduction, for example, would gross 
125% of the price of a resold seat. 
But the airlines have called it a 
“service charge” which they justify 
as cost of selling, issuing ticket, and 
refunding. 

Northwest Consolidation 
Allows St. Paul By-Pass 

Consolidation of Northwest Air- 
lines’ AM 3, 45 and 69 into a single 
transcontinental route from New 
York and Newark to Portland, 
Ore., and Seattle, Wash., has been 
approved by CAB. The unified 
route, to be known as AM 3, will 
enable NWA to by-pass Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul when desirable and to 
make non-stop coast-to-coast flights 
when Boeing Stratocruisers become 
available next year. 

The Board in the same decision 
designated the portion of AM 3 from 
Grand Forks, N. D., to Winnipeg. 
Canada, as AM 3-F and authorized 
through service between Butte, 
Mont., and Portland. The latter 
action provides an important cut- 
off from Portland to the East. 

Extent of clerical and administra- 
tive economies which can be real- 
ized through the route consolidation 
was emphasized by CAB. Formerly 
NWA had to prepare separate Post 
Office load forms for each route 
traversed by any one schedule since 
the Department allocates and ac- 
counts for mail pay on a route 
basis. Consolidation of routes thus 
results in preparation and use of 


but one form per schedule', and be- 
cause NWA is on a system mail pay 
basis no mail pay accounting prob- 
lem is presented. 

Airlines Plan Procedures 
For Less Noise Near Fields 

Airlines are doing what they can 
to reduce plane noise, particularly 
over congested areas in the vicinity 
of airports, according to Air Trans- 
port Association sources. 

Recently requested by T. P. 
Wright, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator, to cooperate in lowering 
the plane noise level, the carriers 
have renewed their efforts to keep 
noise at a minimum. 

While manufacturers are working 
on propeller and engine noises, 
operators are reducing throttle set- 
tings and propeller pitch after take- 
off as much as possible consistent 
with safety and, where conditions 
permit, routing traffic away from 
heavily populated areas. 

The airlines feel, however, that 
military types are worse offenders, 
but are cooperating with CAA. and 
the manufacturers to reduce noise 
by commercial planes. 

Maxson Galleys to Serve 
Diners on Stratocruisers 

Pan American's success with 
frozen meals is attested by its order 
from Maxson Food Systems, Inc., 
of New York of galleys for 20 Boe- 
ing Stratocruisers, for delivery 
starting in November. The carrier 


Push Fire Control 

Final recommendations for 
revising safety regulations gov- 

port-type aircraft will be sent 
to CAB by the Board’s Safety 
Bureau shortly (Aviation News, 
Mar. 4, May 13, July 29). 

Whether the new rules will 
be applicable to all-cargo craft 
and planes operated by non- 
scheduled and contract carriers 
has not yet been decided. There 
is considerable sentiment aga in st 
limiting the safeguards to pas- 
senger transports in scheduled 

posed Civil Air Regulations 
engine nacelles, baggage corn- 
cargo space) and pilot compart- 


already has Maxson galleys on its 
Constellations and DC-4’s, and for 
more than six months has been 
serving this type of meal, which is 
partially cooked, frozen, then cooked 
briefly on the plane before serving. 

Galleys for the Stratocruisers will 
be mostly aluminum construction. 
Installed in the tail, they will have 
two specially-designed ovens of 12 - 
meal capacity and permit the cook- 
ing of a meal every 45 seconds. 
Storage space will accommodate 196 
frozen meals, trays and accessories. 
Maxson says service of two hot 
meals to passengers and crew on 
long non-stop flights will be pos- 
sible without galley reloading. 



Stratocruiser Galley: This galley, designed by Maxson Food Systems, wilt 
go in the tail of the Boeing Stratocruisers Pan American has on order. It 
has storage space for 196 frozen meals, of which 12 may be cooked at one 
time in each of the two ovens at the rear. A refrigerator is below the 
ovens. (Maxson drawing.) 
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► American officials estimate that em- 
ployment at its Tulsa maintenance 
depot will reach 3,500 to 4,000 within 
two years. Now there are more than 
300. Payroll department recently 
moved to Tulsa to join revenue audit- 
ing and statistics sections of the treas- 

American DC-4 in downtown Man- 
hattan for three and a half months 
netted $13,770 for the New York Po- 
lice Athletic League. The exhibit 
closed Aug. 11 after 162,000 persons 
had visited it. 

► Braniff's all-expense "pheasant 
hunter specials” to Aberdeen, S. D., 
(Aviation News, May 6) will start 
with the opening of the pheasant sea- 
son Sept. 20. 

► Chicago & Southern passenger 
miles were up 76 percent for the first 
seven months of 1946 over the same 
period last year, and 97 percent more 
passengers were carried. Revenue 
passenger miles were 76,400,000, pas- 
sengers 187,500. 

► Continental recently reduced fares 
between Oklahoma City and Denver 
from $32.10 to $26.95, one way. . . . 
Passengers in the first half of 1946 
were 91 percent more than the same 
period a year ago. June total was 
22,905, against 12,528 in June, 1945. 
. . . Company operates 12 DC-3's, and 
has one C-47 in conversion and one 

► Delta passengers numbered 264,507 
for the first seven months of this 
year. July figure was 47,533, com- 
pared with 25,077 in July a year ago. 
^ Northeast reports one of the biggest 
recent passenger increases. Totals 
for June and July aggregated 88,354, 
highest two-month total in company 
history and 151 percent above the 
same two months of 1945. Revenues 
for the two months was $974,072, also 
a two-month high and 109 percent 
above June and July last year. Added 
equipment and two full months of 
DC-4 non-stop operation between 
Boston and New York were factors. 

► Northwest credits fruit shipments 
from Pacific northwest orchards to 
New York for an increase in its July 

year and July a year ago. 

► Pan American directors have de- 
clared a 25-cent dividend on out- 
standing capital stock of $2.50 par 
value, payable Aug. 30 to stockhold- 
ers of record Aug. 16. 

► PCA has applied for Toledo as in- 
termediate stop between Detroit and 
Cleveland on AM 14. . . . Company 
has inaugurated special door-to-door 
pick up and delivery service for bag- 
gage of vacationers going to northern 
Michigan, at rates 40 percent below 
regular air express rates. 

► Tans-Canada Air Lines carried 
1,188 more passengers in June than in 
May. Air express also was up, but 
airmail declined. 

► United is contracting in its major 
cities with local carriers for pickup 


and delivery arrangements, now 
available in 37 cities on its route. An 
interchange program with over-the- 
road common carriers to furnish air 
freight service to communities not 
served by air directly also has been 
inaugurated. . . . With a payroll of 
more than 10,000, each of United's 98 
planes now has 102 employes on the 
ground, or about 4.2 per plane seat. 
In 1941 there were half that many 
employees per plane. 


CAB SCHEDULE 



CAB ACTION 




E VERY AirTransport execu- 
tive keeps his weather eye 
on the horizon, watching for 
significant new legislation, 
advanced engineering tech- 
niques, new demands and uses 

• Part of L&S service is to 
anticipate tomorrow and make 

• But the best way to be ready 
for tomorrow's abundant prom- 
ise is to face today’s problems 
with sound engineering skill 
— to whittle down costs and 
sharpen the efficiency of your 
operation. 

• Whether your problems 
concern complete airport plan- 
ning, air transport operation 
or transport plane design, our 
full facilities will provide you 
with more than satisfactory 
solutions. Write to our New 
York office. 

I fUttrell and 
Je/iior, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

ENGINEERING 
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WANTED 

EXECUTIVE 

ENGINEER 

With Aircraft 
Experience 

Established West Coast heli- 
copter company offers un- 
usual opportunity for highly 
qualified engineer. Respon- 
sible for engineering admin- 
istration, planning and con- 
trol. In addition to technical 
training and experience, must 
have administrative and or- 
ganizing ability, and knowl- 
edge of production and pro- 
curement problems. Write 
full qualifications to 
P-205, Aviation News 
68 Post Street 

SAN FRANCISCO 4. CALIF. 


NEW 

Continental 

Motors 

R-670 

Cylinder & Studding 
Assemblies 

In original unopened 
crates 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Write— Wire— Phone 

Sonken-Galamba Corp. 

2ND and RIVERSIDE 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 
Phone Victor 9243 


NWA Mechanics 
Renew Strike Threat 

Pending further negot: at ions with 
Northwest Airlines for settlement 
of the wage dispute which caused 
a 30-hour strike on July 3, the In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists, bargaining agent for the air- 
line’s 946 maintenance mechanics, 
is plann'ng to renew the strike 
threat, effective Sept. 7, date the 
Railway Labor Act's 30-day cool- 


AIRCRAFT 
ENGINEERS 
• 

would you like to work 
in o smoll aircraft 
company that has 
been in business for 21 years and 
is well established in the industry? 

force with well qualified and ex- 
perienced Engineers who like de- 
sign and want to work under con- 
ditions that oflly a small company 
can offer. 



in our Engineering Department for 
the following: 

CHIEF DESIGNER 
AERODYNAMICISTS 
LAYOUT DRAFTSMEN 
STRUCTURAL DESIGNERS 


Write giving full resume and 
position desired to 

Box 327, Suite 617 
1457 Broadway. N. Y. C. 



ing-off period expires following re- 
lease of an emergency fact-finding 
board’s report to President Tru- 

The union announced at the time 
of the emergency board’s appoint- 
ment that the agreement to return 
to work was only temporary. 

While the board granted night 
shift differentials of 4 and 6 cents 
an hour, it denied the union's de- 
mand for $5 test flight bonuses, 
18% -cent hourly wage increases 
and other benefits. The union has 
rejected the board's findings (which 
criticized IAM's strike action while 
the company was bargaining in good 
faith) and is hopeful of negotiating 
a better settlement on the basis of 
offers made by the airline before 
the strike. 

American Airlines Reports 
Net Loss of $121,748 for ’46 

American Airlines has reported a 
net loss of $121,748 for the first half 
of 1946, despite a profit of $321,- 
356 for May and June. Loss for the 
first four months of the year was 
$443,105. 

The profit and loss statement did 
not include an estimated $837,038 
net cost from delays in relocating 
personnel from military contract to 
commercial operations and retrain- 
ing personnel returning from mili- 



FEEDER LOOKS AHEAD: 

First airline executive to order the 
new 20-passenger Boeing 417 
feederliner, Bert Zimmerly, presi- 
dent of Empire Air Lines, signs a 
$465 ,000 contract at Boeing’s Seattle 
plant for three of the high-wing, 
twin-engine planes. Looking on is 
Wellxoood E. Beall, Boeing vice- 
president in charge of engineering 
and sales. Zimmerly plans to put 
the 417s in service next year on 
Empire's recently certificated feeder 
routes in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. Empire now operates Boeing 
247-Ds. 
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tary service, which was charged to 
American’s reserve for transition to 
peacetime operation. 

Passenger and freight revenue 
both showed increases over the first 
half of 1945, when the company 
showed a net profit of $2,868,140. 
But operating expenses wfere higher, 
due to training expense on new type 
equipment, adoption of the 40-hr. 
week and general wage increases, 
and delays in delivery of four-en- 
gine planes. 

The line operates 84 twin-engine 
planes and 26 DC-4’s. Oct. 15 is tar- 
get date for operation of its full 
fleet of 48 DC-4’s. 

PCA-NEA Merger 
Clear sNew Hurdle 

CAB examiner says deal would 

not create monopoly or jeopardize 

other carriers; lower mail pay 

The proposed merger of North- 
east Airlines into PCA has success- 
fully cleared another hurdle with 
a finding by a CAB examiner that 
the deal would not create a monop- 
oly, jeopardize another carrier or 
involve an excessive payment for 
NEA’s assets and certificates. 

In recommending that the Board 
approve the absorption, Examiner 
Ross I. Newmann said the transac- 
tion was consistent with the public 
interest and offered prospects of 
mail pay economies and lower fares. 

► Stock Exchange, 2-1 — The finan- 
cial terms of the merger — exchange 
of stock on the basis of two NEA 
shares for one PCA share — were ad- 
judged equitable by the examiner, 
who pointed out that the ratio ap- 
proximated the market values of 
the two carriers' securities and was 
not far out of line in relative book 

The examiner conceded that 
there has been very little inter- 
change of passengers between PCA 
and Northeast in the past but said 
that establishment of new one-car- 
rier services between cities on the 
two systems might result in an 
appreciable flow of new traffic. He 
declared that the two airlines com- 
plement each other to a considerable 
degree, asserting that as an exten- 
sion northward from New York, 
NEA’s system physically fits into 
PCA’s system. 

► NEA Unprofitable — Newmann 
noted that while NEA has been 
receiving the second highest mail 
pay rate of any carrier in the coun- 
try during recent years it has not 
been able to show a profit. He said 
that because Northeast is appar- 



FLIGHT IDENTIFICATION: 

Interchangeable red fluorescent let- 
ters on a stainless steel screen such 
as that shown above are being used 
by United Air Lines to direct travel- 
ers to the proper plane at jnain 
airport terminals. 


ently facing an immediate threat 
of greatly increased competition 
from larger carriers on its Boston- 
New York segment it was doubtful 
that this leg would prove the solu- 
tion to Northeast Airlines economic 
problems. q- 

Airlines opposing nie merger are 
American, Colonial, Eastern, Na- 
tional, TWA and United. 

Air France Policy 

Air France has announced it will 
put no Lockheed Constellations into 
trans-Atlantic service until the 
plane has been fully tested with all 
changes and improvements recom- 
mended by CAB. The line has 13 
Constellations on order and received 
delivery on one before they were 
grounded recently, but has not used 
it in passenger service. Douglas 
DC-4’s are being used on its North 
Atlantic operation. 

Fire Study 

In line with recommendations by 
the new airline Operations Confer- 
ence, Air Transport Association is 
studying the best way to increase 
the efficiency and functioning of 
airport fire and crash protection 
units at airports used by the 
scheduled airlines. Whether ATA 
will hire a specialist in such matters 
or work through a special commit- 
tee has not been decided. 


International Postal Meet 
To Consider Lower Rates 

Top items on the agenda of the 
International Postal Congress when 
it convenes in Paris early next year 
will be reductions in international 
air mail postage rates, establish- 
ment of an international air parcel 
post system and more efficient in- 
transit handling of mails at for- 
eign points, according to Postmas- 
ter General Robert E. Hannegan. 

Returning recently from a round- 
the-world tour with Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General Gael 
Sullivan, Hannegan said heads of 
foreign postal administrations 
unanimously favored these objec- 
tives.. He added that U. S. postal 
experts are now abroad working 
with European postal administra- 
tions in readying proposals for sub- 
mission to the 1947 International 
Postal Congress. 

Air Advisers 

Alvin P. Adams and Associates, 
aviation consultants, Los Angeles, 
are serving as management advisors 
to Expreso Aereo-Americano, S. A. 
Cuban airline flying between Miami 
and Havana. 
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EDITORIAL 


Prepare for the Worst 

P ress descriptions of some of the souped-up, 
super-speed planes which will be entered in the 
National Air Races at Cleveland next week-end 
are giving some of the more thoughtful people in 
aviation the creeps. Virtually all of the speed en- 
tries are surplus warplanes which were built to 
win a war, with safety necessarily a secondary 
factor. Most of them were designed for high alti- 
tude flying. Most are being made even more dan- 
gerous for the Races. A P-63 is being entered with 
its wingspan cropped 13 ft! How many will not 
be able to turn tight enough for the Thompson 
Trophy Race, or offer their pilots insufficient con- 
trol on takeoff, landing, and in the stretches, and 
wind up crashing into crowds, motor cars, and 
other inhabited property, you will read about in 
our newspapers' largest headline type the morning 
after. 

An industry whose number one problem — past, 
present, and future — is public safety and confi- 
dence, might as well prepare for the worst next 
week-end and hope to heaven it does not happen. 
The only way such nonsensical stunts can be 
banished forever, apparently, is by an aroused 
public and industry indignation at mass killing. 


What’s the Price? 

F rom an industry standpoint there are many 
arguments against advertising lightplane prices. 
But the public wants to know. The industry’s only 
hope is to build up mass sales to that inquisitive, 
interested public. Why shouldn’t the public be told 
what it wants to know, without so much hocus- 
pocus? Price advertising in these hectic days of 
rising costs requires courage. There is no doubt of 
that. But a few companies — too few — are doing it. 

A spot check of recent advertising reveals public 
cost announcements by Republic, North American, 
Cessna, and Johnson. No prices are shown by Stin- 
son, Bellanca, Piper, Aeronca, Luscombe, Taylor- 
craft, Culver, Ercoupe, Beech Bonanza, Hockaday 
Comet, or the Funk Bee. 

Most companies offer both standard and deluxe 
models, and the public would take no exception to 
the practice of adveristing the lower-priced version, 
if adequate explanations were included in the ad- 
vertising. But virtually all planes are delivered by 
the factory with enough equipment and sufficient 
instruments for flyaway deliveries under contact 
conditions. Fortunately, the industry does not 
demand extra payments for items of vital equip- 
ment. Remember when all radio prices were “less 


But it has been pursuing a hush-hush policy on 
prices which from evidence we have seen is be- 
ginning to send the public’s temperature up a few 
degrees, because most of them these days are be- 
coming reconciled to the regrettable necessity of 
all industries to chalk up higher quotations on their 
products than they know the manufacturer prefers. 
Underestimating the public intelligence seldom 
pays for a reputable organization, with a quality 
product. 

More World News 

A viation News is proud to announce that its 
readers will benefit from ihe rapid develop- 
ment of McGraw-Hill’s post-war World News Bu- 
reau, under the direction of John F. Chapman, well 
known foreign editor of our sister publication. 
Business Week. 

World News has stationed full-time editors 
throughout the world. Howard Whidden is in Lon- 
don, Fred Brewster is based in London but has a 
roving assignment throughout Europe; Michael 
Marsh has gone to Paris; John Christie is reporting 
from Berlin; A. W. Jessup is reaching Shanghai 
any day; Joseph Van Denburg, formerly of Avia- 
tion News, is on his way to Bombay; Ernest 
Hediger is assigned to Mexico City and Frank E. 
Frank goes to Prague, while Robert Magidoff's 
office will open soon in Moscow. 

In addition, correspondents are located in 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Austria, Italy, Egypt, 
South Africa, eight South American countries, 
Japan, the Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Australia, 
Siam, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

Reports from all of these offices will be sent to 
Aviation News, which will — as in the past — pub- 
lish only significant foreign developments, leaving 
routine foreign rewriting to other news publica- 

Full Fares for Children 

T he first editorial under this title appearing in 
the News July 15 noted that all except three 
U. S. airlines and Canadian Pacific demanded full 
fares for children over two years of age. The lines 
were Hawaiian, Pan American, and TACA. Since 
that date, Pioneer and Chicago & Southern have 
filed notice with CAB requesting permission to 
re-establish half-fare rates for children under 12, 
beginning Sept. 15, and Continental’s new rate 
went into effect yesterday. These lines deserve 
commendation. This is another step toward elimi- 
nating some of the public’s complaints about the 
air transport industry. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 






The 16F Autotune Transmitter 
300 w Phone, 500 w CW 


You need a dependable, well engineered transmitter 
for point-to-point, ship-to-shore, or ground-to-plane 
commercial radio communication. The Collins 23 ID 
or the Collins 16F is the answer. These transmitters 
have proved themselves thoroughly reliable and effi- 
cient in all climates, and under difficult operating 
conditions. 

Any one of eleven frequencies between 2.0 me and 
18.1 me is available at the flip of a dial, with all cir- 
cuits tuned and ready to operate. The widely acclaimed 
Collins Autotune system is utilized to shift the fre- 
quency quickly and accurately. 


Compressor circuits are incorporated to raise the 
average modulation level during voice or MCW trans- 
mission. CW transmission is also available, with key- 
ing speeds of 60 wpm on MCW and 200 wpm on CW. 
Both transmitters can be adapted for frequency shift 
keying. 

For dependable, trouble-free radio communication 
use either the 23 ID or the 16F. They are built for that 
purpose. Write today for free illustrated bulletins 
giving detailed information. 


IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S . 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


458 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, California 







